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THE ORIGIN OF RHYTHMIC LATIN VERSE 


SELF-DECEPTION is the common feature of studies in 
rhythm. Rhythm is not something which we find in nature: 
to some extent we impose it. A subjective, emotional 
element clings to its meaning, and makes it difficult or 
impossible to define. Ever since Bede’s day it has been usual 
to apply the term ‘ rhythms’ to those distinctively medieval 
Latin poems which defy the classical rules of quantity. 
There is a gulf between Virgil’s 


ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
and the twelfth-century verses of Walter of Chatillon : 


sole regente lora 
poli per ampliora 
quedam satis decora 
uirguncula 
sub ulmo patula 
consederat, nam dederat 
arbor umbracula. 


The features of this rhythmic verse, as we find it fully 
developed in the twelfth century, are a fixed number of 
syllables to the line, a marked accentual ending to the line, 
supported by rhyme, and a strong lyrical effect : we want 
to sing the verse. This lyrical quality is, in the opinion of 
most people, due to the agreement of word-accent with the 
beat of the metre. The principle of classical, quantitative 
verse, that one long syllable is equal to two shorts, has 
been abandoned ; all syllables are counted alike, hiatus is 
common, and there is no elision. 
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Twenty years ago the English scholar best qualified to 
judge, F. J. E. Raby, declared ! that ‘ the materials do not 
exist for the construction of a complete theory of the 
origins of rhythmical verse’. In this paper I will try to 
trace the development of Latin verse through a span of 
fifteen centuries ; and I will divide this immense stretch 
into three periods : first the classical, lit by the light of 
ordinary day ; then the period from the third or fourth 
century to about 1000 A.D., in which Latin verse is like a 
candle fluttering in the winds of night; finally a brief 
period of intense brilliance, followed by extinction. 

Writing in the seventh century, Bede includes in his 
account of metric a short paragraph ‘ de rhythmo’, ‘ On 
Rhythm’. This paragraph is indeed largely copied from 
earlier grammarians, and runs ‘ What is rhythm? Rhythm 
is the modulated arrangement of words approved by the 
judgment of the ear, not according to metrical principles 
but according to the number of syllables, as, for example, 
the songs of the popular poets... But often you will find 
by some accident a metrical principle in rhythm, not due 
to the deliberate observance of technical law, but brought 
about by the sound and the modulation itself’. 

So far Bede is quoting : but now he adds: ‘this the 
untaught poets necessarily do in a clumsy way, the skilled 
poets in a skilled way. For example, the iambic metre 
is the model on which is formed that admirable hymn : 


(O) rex aeterne domine, 
rerum creator omnium, 
qui eras ante saecula 

semper cum patre filius, 


and several other Ambrosian hymns. Similarly the alpha- 
betical hymn which they sing concerning the day of judg- 
ment is modelled on the trochaic metre : 


apparebit repentina dies magni domini, 
fur obscura uelut nocte improuisos occupans.’ 


1 Secular Latin Poetry, i. 87. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RHYTHMIC LATIN VERSE 


We may interpret Bede’s words in this sense : 


(1) he recognized a distinction between ‘ metrical’ and 
“rhythmical’ compositions ; 

(2) both had ‘ modulatio’ (whatever that word means), 
but metre alone had ‘ratio’ ; 


(3) rhythmical verse had a fixed number of syllables ; 


(4) there were rhythmic songs written by popular 
poets ; 


(5) rhythmic verse was not all of the same quality ; 
there was rough rhythmic verse, there were more skilful 
compositions ; 

(6) the most regular rhythmic verse resembled metrical 
verse ; 


(7) the verses which he quotes as being ‘after the 
fashion of’ metrical verse differ from it in so far as there 
are occasional breaches of quantitative rules; the general 
pattern and (as he says) the ‘ number of syllables ’’ is kept. 


In every case where quantity is violated by the lines 
which Bede quotes as ‘rhythmic’, it is possible, if we 
so wish, to appeal to word-accent as the explanation : that 
is if in addition to the main word-accent laid down by the 
penultimate law we suppose that there were secondary 
accents on the alternate syllables of the long words. The 
long syllables occurring irregularly where there should be 
short in no case bear the main or secondary accent. The 
short syllables occurring irregularly where there should be 
long in every case bear the word-accent, main or secondary. 
Consequently it is widely supposed that rhythmic verse 
was based on an alternation between accented and 
unaccented syllables. Whereas the quantitative principle 
had been that the metrical ‘ rises’ should be occupied by 
long syllables or their equivalents, the metrical ‘ falls’ 
usually by short syllables, the new verse put accented 
syllables in the metrical rises, unaccented syllables in the 
metrical falls. 
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There are three theories concerning the origin of this 
so-called accentual verse : first, what I may perhaps call 
the French theory, which is that accent became for the 
first time important in versification at the close of the 
classical period ; second, the theory generally held in this 
country, which is that accent affected the structure of 
Latin verse from the beginning; third, the theory of 
Wilhelm Meyer,? which is that accent played no part in 
the versification of Latin until after the introduction of the 
new verse, which was not accentual but syllabic with 
(at first) quantitative cadence, and was created by the 
Christians in imitation of Syrian verse. The French, 
almost to a man,-hold that the principle of purely quanti- 
tative verse prevailed throughout ancient times, in Latin 
as well as in Greek and Sanskrit; that the accent in Latin, 
as in Greek and Sanskrit, was musical rather than dynamic, 
and that it had no effect on the verse, until in the third 
century A.D. the language came to be spoken by so many 
foreigners, unused to the delicate laws of melodic accent, 
that the pronunciation changed: the vowels tended to 
lose their quantitative differences, and the syllable accented 
according to the penultimate law now became the rhythmic 
summit of the word—i.e., not necessarily higher but 
louder than the other syllables. Consequently the principle 
of verse was changed; the new verse, beginning as a 
transposition of quantitative measures into a more or less 
accentual scheme (by making not a long but an accented 
syllable coincide with the ‘temps marqué’), gradually 
developed its own laws.® 


2 See, for. example, his Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinische 
Rhythmik, vol. 1 €1905). pp. 6 ff. 


3 Some of the difficulties in this theory are (a) the lack of proof that 
the pronunciation of Latin changed so violently at this time (loss or 
reduction of syllables in the Romance languages, as compared with Latin, 
might be accounted for otherwise, as in the case of English at the time of 
the Norman Conquest : no one supposes that the Normans introduced a 
stress accent into Anglo-Saxon) ; (6) the absence of non-Christian accentual 
verse ; (c) the fact that quantitative verse was still written even by Christian 
poets—often the very poets who wrote rhythmic verse. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RHYTHMIC LATIN VERSE’ 7 


The majority of English scholars prefer to believe that 
Latin had from the first a stress accent, and consequently 
a natural inclination towards accentual verse. On this 
view the only native Latin measure, the Saturnian, is 
purely accentual. The immense prestige of Greek literature 
imposed for a time the rules of quantity on the native genius; 
but popular Latin verse, the verse of Plautus and the 
other Republican dramatists (including Cicero in his 
versions from Greek drama), soldiers’ songs, riddles and 
lampoons, the beast-fables of Phaedrus, the playful verses 
of Hadrian and Florus, the semi-dramatic Ludus Septem 
Sapientum of Ausonius—all of these, though basically 
quantitative, sin against quantitative rules in a manner 
which forces us to invoke some redeeming agency—and 
what can this be but the everpresent influence of accent? 
‘ Classical Latin verse ’ says Mr. Brittain,* ‘ with its foreign 
basis, obtained no deep hold upon the people .... the 
accentual system .... had never lost its hold upon the 
masses, and Christianity, with its popular appeal and 
popular membership, brought it to the surface again ;’ 
and Wright tells us® ‘it is as though upon the original 
Latin brier the cultivated Greek rose had been grafted 
.... but at length it died, and then for one*brief spell in 
the twelfth century the wild stock came again to life’. 

It would follow from Brittain’s view that the great 
Latin poets, writing in an alien metre, had never obtained 
any deep hold over the people. But there are other scholars 
who, while sharing the belief that Latin had a stress-accent, 
hold that the classical poets were by no means indifferent 
to its importance in verse. Mr. Jackson Knight ® finds 
that Virgil deliberately employed agreement and clash for 
special effects. He seems to hold that Virgil was unique 
in this ;? but other students find everywhere in Latin 


5 Hist. of later Latin Literature, pp. 330-1. 


4 Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric, p. 2 


6 See, for example, his Accentual Symmetry in Vergil (1939). 
7 4b., p. 15. 
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poetry the influence of stress-accent, whether in the 
(supposed) tendency to reconcile stress and metrical beat, 
or alternatively in the (supposed) endeavour to turn both 
agreement and clash to good effect. The problem is com- 
plicated by varying views on ictus. It is widely held that 
the syllable under the metrical beat § was spoken with 
stress, at any rate in Latin verse;® that, in fact, ictus and 
word-accent were identical in effect. Indeed, ever since 
Bentley published his edition of Terence in 1726, it has 
been customary to use the same symbol (’) for both. 
How, then, are we to pronounce a word when there is 
clash? 

This is a dilemma which we have created for ourselves. 
In classical times it was common to number verses by 
beating time with hand, foot or cane; but there were 
different systems: of beating time—once, twice or even 
four times to the dipody ; and there is nothing to show 
that the rhythm was brought out in declamation by an 
artificial voice-stress on certain syllables. That is how we 
read Greek and Latin verse ; we are so used in our own 
verse to a metre which is based on accent that we impose 
on Greek and Latin verse an accent which is based on 
metre. The paradoxical result of applying the accentual 
theory is that we end up by throwing accent overboard 
whenever it does not suit our scheme, or supposing it 
altered to fit the metre. 

It is taken for granted by most English scholars that 
the Saturnian was accentual; and some, following 
Thurneysen, see the scarlet thread of accent running 
through the whole development of Italian verse from the 


8 Even the position of the beat is not always obvious. Where does 
it come (a) when a long is resolved, (b) in feet with two longs, such as the 
eretic and bacchius, (c) in the sixth foot of a scazontic trimeter? 


® Some would say in Greek verse as well ; others deny this : for instance, 
P. W. Harsh (Iambic Words and Regard for Accent in Plautus, 1949, 
p- 108) says: ‘there is no question of stress accompanying an ictus in 
Greek verse’. See Dale, Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, p. 3. 


10 T quote the evidence in Classical Philology, L, p. 89 and note on 
p. 96. 
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Saturnian to Dante’s endecasillabo. In fact the nature 
of the Saturnian is a mystery. I have argued elsewhere! 
that it is a type of parallelism, with loose syllable-counting 
and perhaps a falling cadence. It cannot be said to show a 
regular rhythm based on alternation of longs and shorts, 
or of stressed and unstressed syllables. Rhythm, as we 
understand it, seems to have been of purely Greek origin. 
The songs of the Roman soldiers are not different from 
Plautine trochaic septenarii ; like these, they frequently 
have long syllables where we should expect short (though 
the last syllable but one is invariably short). It is true that 
in the very few examples preserved the accented syllables 
generally come in the odd places of the fifteen-syllable line; 
but there is clash in the opening word of the familiar line 


urbani, seruate uxores : moéchum céluum addtcimus. 


When we find an ‘accentual rhythm’ in such lines, 


are we being honest with ourselves? Suppose the line 
had begun 


seruate uxores, urbani ... 


would it have offended our rhythmical sense? Yet the 
relation of every syllable to the metrical beat has been 
changed. 

The real reason for our imagining that there is an 
accentual rhythm in Plautine, or any other, Latin verse 
of antiquity is the fact that we are accustomed to an 
accentual rhythm in our own verse. The penultimate law 
lays it down that a long penultimate syllable will take the 
accent ; therefore the accent is much more closely associ- 
ated with quantity in Latin than in Greek. There is, 
therefore, a fair probability that many accents will fall 
on syllables which form the metrical rises. But the supposed 
evidence that the Latin poets were concerned with accent 
is weak. There has recently been much discussion of 
“Luchs’s Law’, which lays it down that the senarius (and 


11 Ib., pp. 89-97. 
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the trochaic septenarius) must not end with two iambic 
words. The accentualists are ready with their explanation: 
two iambic words would involve a double clash. But 
so would a spondaic word (or a spondee however con- 
stituted) before the final iambic word; yet this arrangement 
is a favourite one. To quote Lindsay,’ ‘the preceding 
foot is usually a Spondee (the favourite fifth foot in all 
Latin Senarii’). Why did Latin poets favour, e.g., térras 
mduet, yet avoid a cretic before the final iambic word 
(e.g., singulos mouet)? For if the object is to avoid double 
clash, singulos is less objectionable than térras. Harsh 


defends ne mina quidem (Ps. 877) on the ground that 


mina was (he claims) oxytone. He also believes that there 
may have been a secondary accent on the final syllable of 
cretic words.‘ Why, then, does Plautus avoid singulds 
mouet? (I suggest that he wished to avoid apparent ending 
of the line a foot too soon). The only way to avoid clash 
in the two final feet would have been to do as medieval 
verse does, and avoid final iambic words. No such tendency 
can be found in iambic verse from Plautus to Ambrose. 
The Roman treatment of the caesura ensures that 
there will be agreement before the caesura in the senarius, 
clash in the hexameter (labitur et labétur in... is a 


metrical curiosity). At the end of the line it is the other 
way about; clash is common in the senarius, agreement 
universal in the hexameter (oddly enough fldés periturus 


is banned as well as ridiculus mus). Are such clash and 


agreement merely the mechanical result of applying 
metrical laws (as they certainly were in our schoolboy 
verses), or are the metrical laws themselves the result of 
a deliberate striving for agreement (or alternatively clash)? 


me. LL. ¥., BF2. 
13 Jambic Words, p. 53, note 11. 
14 ib., 24 f. See Enk, The Latin Accent, Mnem. IV. vi. 93 ff. 
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How can we tell? Lindsay © uses as a conclusive argument 
for the influence of accent the fact that ‘ Plautus and 
Terence never allow a metrical ictus like genéra, Terence 
never one like pectéra’. What does this prove except 
that the practice of Plautus and Terence differed, and 
incidentally that Lindsay, for all his denunciations of 
those who confuse ictus, ‘the cadence marked by the 
conductor’s baton’ ?* with accent, himself uses the same 
symbol for both? Certainly in anapaestic verse Plautus 
readily writes hostibus uictis, ciuibus saluis (Pe. 753). 


If we read Plautus with an open mind; if we accept the 
statement of Quintilian !” that there is one, and only one, 
accent in every word,?* that it is never on the final syllable 
of words of more than one syllable, and that it is confined 
to the penultimate and antepenultimate positions, we 
shall not, I think, find any clear evidence of an attempt 
to reconcile the verse with the natural accent of the words; 
clash will be about as common as agreement, and the 
incidence of one or the other will vary freely, except in 
so far as they follow automatically from metrical laws. 
This is true of classical verse in general. In almost every 
line we find one or more words in which the accent falls 
on one syllable, the beat on another. These facts are 
perfectly intelligible on the supposition that the Roman 
poets did not trouble their heads about accent, and that 
the verse-beat was purely notional. Where is the real 
accentual verse to be found? Even P. S. Allen admits 
that ‘we do not know what these (accentual) songs were 
really like, for their words and their music have utterly 
vanished ’, though he adds: ‘this does not mean that 
vaudeville artists and circus clowns, harlequins, mimes 


16 A. J. P., XIV (1893), p. 141. 
16 Ed. of Captivi, p. 31, note. 
aF FE, Wu Shs 


18 In I. v. 25-6 he says that there was only one accent in the word- 
group circum-litora. 


19 Allen and Jones, The Romanesque Lyric, p. 13. 
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and minstrels did not constantly renew the pulse and 
beat of accentual verse’. 

If the graffiti found on the walls of Pompeii do not 
represent the tastes of the ordinary man, where are we 
to look? Yet these graffiti are for the most part not in 
iambic or trochaic ‘ alternating rhythm’, but in the alien 
elegiacs : 

admiror, paries. te non cecidisse ruina, 
qui tot scriptorum taedia sustineas. 


The writers do indeed make mistakes in quantity; and 
every mistake which can be claimed to support the 
accentual theory is triumphantly brought forward. Thus 
from a house in the Via Veneria we have a lover’s 
exhortation to his mule-driver (in iambics) which contains 
the lines : 

magi’ properares, ut uideres Vénerem 


and 
Pompeios defer, ibi dulcis est amor. 


Buecheler comments that the accented syllables of Vénerem 
and ubi must be treated as long. Similarly Galletier says 
of certain crude verses in African inscriptions that ‘ they 
could not be scanned unless we invoke the aid of the 
word-accent, which lengthens the short syllables and by 
its intensity shortens neighbouring syllables’.2° But 
repeatedly in these inscriptions we find short final vowels 
treated as long, even when immediately preceded by a 
long syllable ; cf. B. 108.5: 


rerum bonarum fuit haec ornata suis ; 


or BD. 132.8: 
sit suauiter; et tibi béne sit qui legis. 


By the sixth century A.D. accent is supposed to have 
won a complete victory ; yet a Spanish epitaph of that 


20 Poésie funéraire, romaine p. 298. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RHYTHMIC LATIN VERSE 13 


century (B. 323) shows several short (final) syllables in 
disyllabic words scanned as long: 


hie Teudefredi condita 
mémbra quiescunt arida, 
cufus origo fulgida 
brébe refulsit. inclita. 


ille subiuit funera. 


The first considerable body of verse which consistently 
defies quantity is the hexameter verse of Commodian. If 
his date is indeed in the third century, he is the first 
Christian poet whose Latin verses have come down to us. 
Here are some of these hexameters : 


paenitens es factus: noctibus diebusque precare, 
attamen a matre noli discedere longe, 
et tibi misericors poterit Altissimus esse. 


Commodian’s hexameters may all be called quantita- 
tively correct if we make just two concessions : that longs 
may, on occasion, be regarded as short, and that shorts may, 
on occasion, be regarded as long. In the first four feet 
there is no trace of regard for accent. The last two feet 
must in any normal hexameter automatically give agree- 
ment between accent and metrical beat ; and Commodian’s 
hexameters are no exception to this rule. His sixth foot 
is practically always correct. If he had been thinking of 
accent only and not of quantity, we shopld expect to find 
many sixth feet consisting of iambic or pyrrhic words ; 
for these, though incorrect quantitatively, would be correct 
accentually. Only two such examples can be found in the 
490 verses of the Carmen Apologeticum. In the fifth foot 
the rise is usually a long, though the falls are not always 
short. Sometimes the fifth foot, though incorrect quantita- 
tively, is correct accentually ; but this is by no means 
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always true : sometimes it is incorrect both accentually 
and quantitatively, as in 


Zelo maritali deus nominetur adulescens (Inst. I. vii. 8) 


and sometimes it is correct quantitatively and (perhaps) 
incorrect accentually, as in uox méa tantum. Thus the 
evidence for an accentual element in Commodian’s versi- 
fication is very slight. The other main landmark for the 
origin of the new type of verse is the Psalm of Augustine, 
which was written, as he tells us, to be sung by the con- 
gregation, unlettered folk who needed to be guarded 
against the errors of the Donatists. He says that it was 
arranged in alphabetical form, each section beginning with 
a new letter ; that each line ended with the letter -e, and 
that he had avoided using any regular metrical form, lest 
he should be compelled by metrical necessity to introduce 
words unfamiliar to the people. Each line consists (usually) 
of sixteen syllables, with diaeresis after the eighth syllable; 
and there is almost always an accent on the second-last 
syllable of each half-line. If Augustine’s sole preoccupation 
had been to get an accentual trochee at the end of the 
half-line, one would expect to find many iambic words in 
this position ; for these, though incorrect quantitatively, 
would be correct accentually. In fact there are very few. 
In the earlier part of the half-line (all of it except the 
trochaic conclusion) there is no sign of regard for accent: cf. 


quid nobis ad haec uidetur? sectinda méssis ecclésiae. 


Other features of these poems of Commodian and 
Augustine are the alphabetical or acrostic arrangement 
and the use of rhyme. Augustine’s rhyme, like his alpha- 
betical arrangement, would make it easier for the con- 
gregation to remember the words. His reference to his 
intention that the psalm should be sung suggests a reason 
for the fixity of the number of syllables and the respect 
for the syllable which leads him to favour hiatus rather 
than elision. 
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Syllable-counting appears to have been the principle 
of Syriac verse, and Syria, as we know, played a great part 
in the early history of the Christian Church. Wilhelm 
Meyer noticed that this new principle of a fixed number 
of syllables to the line suddenly appeared in Greek versions 
from Syriac, and later in Latin hymns. The singing of 
hymns was introduced, Augustine tells us, into the west 
‘after the manner of the Eastern churches’. Accordingly 
Meyer concluded that the new verse was essentially syllabic, 
not accentual, and that it was deliberately introduced by 
the Christians, eager to get away from the pagan associ- 
ations of quantitative verse, whether Greek or Latin. The 
development of the accentual ending, as we see it in 
Augustine’s Psalm and in the Greek verse of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, was perhaps to be explained as derived from 
rhythmical prose. The other great feature of rhythmical 
verse, rhyme, was held by Meyer to be also ultimately 
of Semitic origin. 

Meyer’s theory has not been generally accepted. It 
has been thought far-fetched to derive the development 
of Latin rhythmic verse from so distant a place as Syria. 
Yet Egon Wellesz declared only last year that ‘the 
importance of Syria as a centre from which Christian chant 
spread in all directions is becoming more and more 
evident; indeed, we shall see that the origins of Byzantine 
hymnography can be understood only when their Syrian 
antecedents are taken into account’ and, again, ‘ The 
discovery of the Syrian system of ecphonetic signs has 
definitely destroyed the legends of the origin of neumatic 
notation in Rome or Constantinople ’.”4 

Nevertheless there seems to me to be a logical flaw in 
Meyer’s theory. It may well be true that the principle of 
Syrian versification was syllable-counting, though there is 
another view that accent as well as the number of syllables 
was taken into account. But 7f, as St. Augustine says, 
hymn-singing was introduced from the east, and 7f, as 


21 New Oxford History of Music, vol. ii (1954), pp. 7, 13. 
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Meyer holds, this eastern origin explains the nature of ! 
rhythmic verse, should we not expect to find this rhythmic 
character present in the earliest Latin hymns? Yet neither 
those three hymns which Meyer himself recognizes as the 
' 




























work of St. Hilary of Poitiers, nor the universally accepted 
hymns of Hilary’s greater successor, Ambrose, can be 
regarded as syllabic or accentual. The first of Hilary’s 
three hymns is an alphabetical hymn on the Trinity : the 
metre consists of a glyconic followed by an asclepiad. 
Now and then quantity is defied ; but accent does not 
always supply the explanation : cf. line 5, bis nébis génite 


déus. His second is in senarii of the Plautine type, some- 
times ending in disyllables such as caro and crucis, a thing 
impossible in truly rhythmic verse, in which a final disyllable 
would give a trochaic cadence. His third hymn is in the I 
rhythm of the soldiers’ marching songs : 


Adae carnis gloriosa et caduci corporis. 


There are some breaches of quantity, especially where 
the poet is trying to keep to the words of Holy Writ. 
But in the main the poem is quantitative : in the 29 lines 
there are six cases of elision and six of resolution of a long 
into two shorts. The case of Ambrose is still clearer : his 
iambic dimeters are strictly quantitative ; they observe 
elision, they avoid hiatus ; there is no sign of any attempt 
to make the word-accent coincide with the beat, even at 
the end of the line ; four successive verses each end with ' 
a disyllable : 
nos credimus natum Deum ? 
partumque uirginis sacrae, 
peccata qui mundi tulit, 
ad dexteram sedens Patris. 
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Thus it appears that the first poems to win wide popularity 
among the Christians, the poems which were to comfort 
them in sorrow and brace them in adversity, were composed 
in strictly quantitative metre. The new feature is that 
they were composed to be sung. Consequently they are 
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arranged in four-line stanzas, grouped in pairs ; and they 
tend to keep an even number of syllables to the line. 
The fact that they were meant to be sung may have played 
a part in altering the nature of verse, in making it more 
syllabic. For the bulk of the congregation Latin must 
have been becoming more and more an artificial language, 
heard only in church. When sung to music, a short 
syllable was as good as a long. This concession made the 
writing of hymns much easier. But the end of the line 
was treated with special care. 

The main development in the hymn after the time of 
Ambrose was the change of a purely quantitative ending 
of the line into one which was both quantitative and 
accentual—in other words, the rejection in iambic eight- 
syllable verse of disyllabic endings. The remarkable book 
of Professor George Lote puts forward the view that 
medieval Latin verse, intended for singing in church, was 
mainly syllabic but paid special attention to the cadence; 
neither in the words nor in the music was there any advance 
towards a rhythmic movement running right through the 
line. The Irish influence seems to have brought a con- 
siderable advance in the rhyme, but it is impossible to read 
the Irish and Irish-Latin verses in regular rhythm without 
violating the word-accent.?* Neither in the Anglo-Saxon 
Latin verses nor in the Carolingian rhythms do we find 
any evidence of a desire to achieve an alternating move- 
ment based on accent ; when this eventually appears, it 
seems to be the result of accident. The Sequence, starting 
as mere prose, assumed a trochaic form, and complete 
harmony between accent and metre could be achieved in 
trochaic rhythm, as in the 11th or 12th century verses of 
Hildebert of Lavardin : 


me recéptet Sion illa, 

Sion Dauid urbs tranquilla, 
ctiius faber atictor licis, 
cuius portae ligna cricis ... 


22 Histoire du vers frangais (1949-51). 


23 See the Irish Liber Hymnorum (Bernard and Atkinson), particularly 
Hymns 1 (Latin) and 5 (Irish). 
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Most of these lines consist of a series of disyllables ; and 
such a series will give a rhythm which is accentually 
trochaic. Yet in verse of iambic rhythm, from the fourth 
to the twelfth century, we frequently find disyllables so 
placed that either the penultimate law or the iambic 
rhythm must be defied: in Ambrose 


talis décet partus Déo ; 


in Venantius Fortunatus : 
fulget crucis mysterium ; 
‘in the seventh-century hymn sometimes called Gregorian: 


lucis creator optime, 
lucem dierum proferens, 
primordiis lucis nouae 
mundi parans originem ; 
in the Irish hymn: 
nauis nunquam turbata, 
quamuis fluctibus tonsa ; 
in the ninth-century verses of Gottschalk of Fulda: 


ut quid iubes, pusiole, 
quare mandas, filiole ; 

in the Rosy Sequence of the 12th century: 
dulcis Iesu memoria. 

Contrary to the accepted view, medieval Latin verse 
seems to have been syllabic (with accentual cadence). 
Abelard writes : 

O quanta qualia sunt illa sabbata 
quae semper celebrat superna Curia .. 


- 


Neale renders these verses into dactylic English : 
Oh what the joy and the glory must be . 


Similarly the tenth-century Pilgrims’ Hymn in the same 


metre : 
O Roma nobilis, orbis et domina, 


cunctarum urbium excellentissima, 
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is rendered by Wright** 


Queen of the Universe, Rome the Victorious, 
Chief among cities, magnificent, glorious! 


In a manuscript at the Vatican this hymn is provided with 
a melody in heighted’ neums ; and in a twelfth-century 
manuscript at Monte Cassino it is given with the same 
melody noted in solmization letters. J. A. Westrup 
transcribes the music in six-eight time,” crotchets alter- 
nating with quavers ; nevertheless he says ‘ the rhythm 
of the words is dactylic’. So, too, W. B. Sedgwick : 
‘while quantitatively it is no doubt intended to be 
iambic, actually it is dactylic’ (Origin of Rhyme, Rev. 
Ben., Oct., 1924, p. 337). Yet the dactylic scansion is 
impossible for cunctarum, salitem, O Réma; and for 
further proof of this, we may note that the metre is 
sometimes associated with an eight-syllable line which 
cannot be scanned as dactylic: 


qui crucis gloria eruit animas, 
quas coluber momorderat. 


In 1927 Raby said of O Roma nobilis ‘ thé structure is 
modelled on the iambic trimeter’.26 Yet there are other 
lines in the poem which the iambic explanation does not 
suit : érbis et démina ; réseo martyrum sanguine rubida ; 
and seven years later Raby rightly abandoned his iambic 
explanation,” unfortunately only to return to the equally 
wrong dactylic theory. The only explanation which will 
fit the facts is in terms of syllabism with accentual cadence: 
six syllables to the half-line, with an accent on the fourth. 

And yet there are other medieval verses which rhythm 
and rhyme together force us to read in dactylic measure. 
I agree with W. B. Sedgwick *8 that the hexameter is made 


24 op. cit., p. 277. 
“25 New Oxford History of music, vol. ii, p. 221. 
26 Christian Latin Poetry, p. 234, note 1. 

27 Secular Latin Poetry, i. p. 291. 
28 Loc. cit., p. 336. 
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to rhyme satisfactorily only in such ‘leonini cristati 
triplices dactylici’ as Bernard of Morlaix’s ‘ De contemptu 
mundi’: 


nescio, nescio quae iubilatio, lux tibi qualis, 
quam socialia gaudia, gloria quam specialis. 


It is clear that the effect of these lines would be ruined 
if we had to put a secondary accent on the final syllables 
of dactylic words such as nescio. 

Thus in medieval, as in classical, Latin we are mocked 
by the dilemma that, if metre is a guide to pronunciation, 
the language had no fixed accent. It is usual for theorists 
to quote all the examples which suit their theory, and 
ignore, or explain away, everything else. I cannot feel 
satisfied with such procedure. In the case of classical 
Latin the answer to the dilemma is, I think, that metre 
is no guide to accent, except indeed in so far as it suggests 
that the accent which was (on any theory) defied or ignored 
so often cannot have been strong. In the case of medieval 
Latin it is evident that, in so far as metre is a guide to 
accent, the same Latin word might be accented in more 
than one way. But a language in which no word has a 
fixed accentuation is not a living language. 

Any account of Latin rhythmic verse must attempt to 
explain the paradox that its bloom was reached so late, 
and was so soon over. I cannot accept the prevailing view 
that Latin did not get into its natural stride until many 
centuries after it had ceased to be anyone’s vernacular. 
By the eleventh century Latin was so much plastic material; 
it lent itself to rhyme, it could be moulded to this rhythm 
or that; but the imperious demand for rhyme and rhythm 
came from the vernaculars (now just reaching the threshold 
of literature), from the new music, and from the whole 
complex of thought and emotions which we call the spirit 
of the age. . 
W. BEARE. 
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ALFREDO PANZINI? 


ALTHOUGH he was a tireless traveller and a writer whose 
reading ranged through many centuries, Alfredo Panzini 
belonged strictly, and was intensely preoccupied with 
belonging, to a place, an age and a tradition. The region 
of Italy that he regarded as his homeland, its landscape 
and its life play a dominant part in his work. But no less 
conspicuous in it are the bewilderment with which he 
regards some of the developments of the era in which he 
lives and his concern with the plight of those men who, 
like himself, have been born into an age of transition, and 
who have, as it seems to him, been unfitted for modern 
life by the values, the traditions and the time by which 
they were formed. It is convenient to begin, therefore, 
with the place, the age and the tradition. 

Panzini’s father came from Romagna, as did the family 
of his mother. Although he himself was born at Senigallia 
(Ancona), his early life was spent at Rimini, to which he 
felt he belonged. It was from a ginnasio at Rimini that he 
proceeded to the Convitto Nazionale Marco Foscarini at 
Venice, where he was very unhappy, and which he left 
in due course to attend the University of Bologna. In 
later years, when he was a teacher at Milan, he would 
spend his summers near the sea at Bellaria (Forli), in a 
cottage that he had rented there. The Panzini country, 
then, is Romagna—and especially that part of the Adriatic 
coast where Romagna comes down to the sea. And it 
was one of the consolations of his old age that he became 
the owner of a little land in the region of Italy in which 
his ancestors had lived and was able to supervise the 
farming of it until his death in 1939. Luigi Russo has 


1A lecture delivered at the Istituto Italiano di Cultura, Dublin, on 
February 19th, 1955. 
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attributed to Romagna Panzini’s contrariousness and the 
nature of his poetic dreams.?_ I always find such criticism 
difficult to assess. But that some of his best work was 
inspired by Romagna is beyond doubt: it is against the 
background of its landscapes that his fancy weaves its 
most delicate patterns in La lanterna di Diogene, just as 
it is the life of its people that forms the most solid reality 
of I] padrone sono me. 

The date of Panzini’s birth was December 31, 1865. 
When he became a student at the University of Bologna, 
therefore, it was at a time (1882-1886) when Giosué Carducci 
was at the height of his powers, a time when Carducci 
was not only well established in his chair at Bologna, 
but when he was as near to being a literary dictator as 
one could be in the Italy of his time. There are two 
anecdotes that throw some light on Carducci’s impact on 
his students and which have a peculiar symbolic force for 
us. The first is told by another native of Romagna, who 
went up to the University of Bologna nine years before 
Panzini, that is, Giovanni Pascoli. He describes his 
nervousness in the examination hall when he competed 
for his scholarship. The great Carducci was to come in 
and announce the subject of the essay which the candidates 
had to write. He came in with his black eyes flashing. 
‘ L’opera di Alessandro Manzoni’, he dictated. He added 
with great emphasis: ‘ Ordine, chiarezza, semplicita! Non 
mi facciano un trattato di estetica’. Then: ‘Gia non 
saprebbero fare ’. That was Pascoli’s first sight of Carducci. 
The second anecdote is to be found in the work of Panzini, 
and it concerns fis first meeting with the poet. Panzini 
had gone up to Rome in his last year at school to compete 
for a gold medal. It was nine years after the incident 
described by Pascoli. Again Carducci was to announce 
the subject of the essay. He came in with his face apparently 
inflamed, his black beard tormented by his white hand. 


2 L. Russo, Alfredo Panzini, ultimo umanista-poeta in Ritratti e disegni 
storici, Serie IV, Bari, 1953, p. 397. 
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He seemed to be propelled by a series of invisible shudders. 
He dictated the subject: ‘ Dei nobili fini ai quali i grandi 
scrittori italiani, da Dante al Manzoni, rivolsero l’arte della 
parola’. Then, with the emphasis of a command: 
‘ Chiarezza, brevita, ordine. Non mi fate dell’arte. Gia 
non sapreste fare ’.§ 

Among Carducci’s pupils there was none whose prose 
was to be distinguished by greater order, clarity, simplicity 
and brevity than that of Panzini. His sobriety, restraint, 
anti-rhetorical attitude and quiet perfection were to be 
all the more conspicuous in the age of D’Annunzian 
extravagance. But those were not the only qualities that 
he acquired at Bologna. There is still extant a testimonial 
in which Professor Carducci praises Panzini’s abilities as 
a student of Latin, Greek and Italian. He distinguished 
himself, says Carducci, in the interpretation of texts and 
in criticism, as well as in archaeology and ancient history.‘ 
After leaving Bologna Panzini continued to exercise his 
talents on Latin, Greek and Italian texts for over forty 
years in state schools and institutes, in which he taught 
from 1886 until his retirement in 1928. Moreover, among 
his published works are translations from the classics and 
commentaries upon them and a useful book on the develop- 
ment of Carducci. Panzini was, then, strongly academic, 
and the influence of Carducci, the enemy of Romantic 
sentimentality, slovenliness and imprecision, and a love of 
the classics, and particularly of Greek pastoral poets, 
form the heritage with which he began his career. As we 
shall see, few creative writers have allowed their reading 
to play so large and so obvious a role in their writing. 
Panzini is full of literature. Not only does he frequently 
quote; he constantly gives the impression that whatever 
he sees in the world is transformed by fusion with the 


3 For the different reactions of Pascoli and Panzini to similar 
experiences, see P. Pancrazi, Pascoli e Panzini in Scrittori d’oggi, serie 
sesta, 1953, pp. 81-129. 


4 ibid., p. 121. 
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appropriate literature within him before being presented 
to us. But this is not the only sense in which he is academic: 
he is so, too, in being so consciously a teacher, a professor. 
Some writers give little or no hint of their profession; 
but it is impossible to imagine Panzini apart from the 
patient irony, the long-suffering humanism and the comic 
doubt and depreciation of his own position that his pro- 
fession has inspired in him. 

In 1887 Panzini published his Saggio critico sulla poesia 
maccheronica and in 1892 a commentary on the pastoral 
poems of Virgil. Then came his first work as a creative 
writer, Il libro dei vivi e det morti (1893). It takes us 
immediately to the dilemma that is central in his books. 
It contrasts the ideas of G. Giacomo, an old-fashioned man, 
laudator temporis acti, who believes all the myths of 
traditional education, with those of Dr. Lorenzo, an atheist 
who knows how to get on in life on this earth. Both have 
sons and educate them according to their precepts. Giacomo 
is badly shaken by a visit to the city on business : he finds 
himself quite unprepared for the noisiness, the nastiness and 
the speed of modern life, he is depressed when he thinks of 
the prospects of his son, brought up on Utopian principles, 
and he reflects that the doctor’s son, who has been given 
a severely practical schooling, is already making his way in 
the world. Eventually the good Giacomo dies. But he 
does not find the expected Kingdom of Heaven ; God the 
Father does not exist. There is, however, the goddess 
Death, who allows Giacomo to return to earth for one night 
in order that he may warn his son that he has set him on 
the wrong path. Moreover, if the son should refuse to 
follow his advice (to pursue earthly glory and material 
happiness); his father is to be allowed to pluck out his soul. 
But when Giacomo contemplates his sleeping son and 
considers how he will continue, if not warned, to live as 
he had done, he cannot bear to disillusion him: ‘... i 
momenti fuggivan l’un dopo l’altro, e il sole che mette in 
fuga i fantasmi s’annunciava al biancheggiare del cielo’. 
Il libro det vivi e dei morti is not, I think, a good novel; 
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it is too insistently concerned with a thesis. But it makes 
explicit a tragedy that is at the root of much of Panzini’s 
work. Giacomo, like too many of Panzini’s characters, is 
largely Panzini himself. Panzini had, under Carducci’s 
wing, acquired a taste for classicism and for antiquity. 
At the University literature had become for him the 
noblest of human activities, and he left it full of his ideal. 
But he soon discovered that his classical erudition won very 
little advantage or esteem in the world, where those whose 
values are not conducive to material success cut a very 
poor figure. Thus, those persons whose ideals were, in 
various ways, at variance with those of the modern world 
became of particular interest to him, for he was aware of 
being himself painfully at odds with the present. Yet he 
was too intelligent to condemn it entirely, or blindly to 
praise all that belonged to the past. Thus he did not become 
a consistent satirist of the present. It is true that he not 
infrequently exercises his irony at the expense of this 
world, in which the philistines have such great advantages, 
and which seems to him so eager to procure its own unhappy 
brutalisation. But he also treats with irony the man of 
traditional values, like himself, who is so ill-adapted to 
life, so ridiculous in putting his trust in things that are of 
no use and so incapable of holding his own : for the world 
may well be partly right. (An obvious example that 
springs to mind is the short story Verbi transitivi e verbi 
intransitivi.s) The apparent conflict between his literary 
world and the world in which he had to live became, 
then, Panzini’s tragedy ; he loved his literature and the 
values he found extolled in it, but his reason insisted 
that it was all an immense hoax and that the real motives 
of men were utilitarian. And since his idealism had been 
trodden upon by the world, he enquired again and again 
whether he was justified in leading young men to literature 


5 A more bitter example is the story of the prosperous restaurant- 
proprietor who insisted on giving a professor a free meal—because the 
professor had failed him in his final examinations and thus driven him 
safely away from the Liberal Arts. 
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that would mislead them into a nobility useless in the 
world. 

That attitude, seen for the first time in J/ libro det 
vivi e dei morti, is not its only interesting feature. The 
influence of Carducci is obvious in the choice of word (e.g., 
lutulenta) and in the use of the train as a symbol of pro- 
gress, a borrowing from Carducci’s Hymn to Satan, though 
put to very different effect. But there is also an element 
of the romantic and the grotesque. It may seem strange 
that a pupil of Carducci’s should derive, even slightly, 
from the Romantic novelists. In fact, it is not so remark- 
able : the Carduccian tradition was, so far as narrative is 
concerned, negative, and Panzini was clearly influenced 
by some of the Romantic and Realist writers of his age 
—a fact that is much clearer in La cagna nera (1895) and 
La biscia (1897). What is notable is that the borrowing 
of romantic and grotesque material was not allowed in 
any way to endanger the chastity of the composition. 
That brings me to the last point I wish to make about 
Il libro dei vivi e det morti, a point that is probably the 
most obvious to any one who reads the book : that there 
are in it some beautiful idyllic passages and lyrical pages. 
And their existence leads us on naturally to the next 
work I wish to discuss. 

Among Panzini’s early books there are some in which 
his bicycle figures largely. Indeed, the habit of describing 
his travels, of collecting a series of idylls rather loosely 
bound together, is one from which he never wholly freed 
himself : the characters of his later novels give the same 
impression of restlessness as Panzini himself, and his 
treatment of their impressions of the world is equally 
episodic. “ But one of these travel-books is widely con- 
sidered to be Panzini’s masterpiece : La lanterna di Diogene 
(1904). Nothing could, apparently, be simpler. It is a book 
that describes his journey from Milan to his summer 
cottage at Bellaria, together with the people and the things 
that caused him to reflect during the ride or during his 
vacation at the seaside: a book of the impressions of a 
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humble professor who has left for his holiday ‘tired not 
so much of his everyday work as of the official ceremony 
of life’. In it the Italian countryside and its people are 
seen anew in a sentimental journey into which, as Renato 
Serra remarked, ‘ Panzini put some of the pages that 
Carducci forgot to write’. But we find, it seems to me, 
that there is a debt here, not only to Carducci, but to the 
gentler lyrics of Pascoli also. And there is certainly a 
fantasy that belongs to neither. (To Pascoli Panzini 
himself pays tribute in a chapter of La lanterna di Diogene 
which deals with his visit to the cemetery in which the 
Myricae were written. And it is to the Myricae that Panzini 
is indebted. As is well known, he had little patience with 
the later Pascoli or with his humanitarian theories ; when 
he was prevailed upon to deliver a commemoration lecture, 
ten years after Pascoli’s death, he not only omitted to 
discuss the poet’s later work, he refused even to read 
anything other than the Myricae.) 

What makes La lanterna di Diogene a considerable 
work of art? It is really a series of works of art, a series 
of prose poems. Their persistent quality is the delicate 
lyrical expression that the author is able to give to the 
experiences of his very fine sensibility—that dangerous 
gift that was, in other contexts, and particularly outside 
the countryside of Romagna, to inspire so many pages of 
irritation and exasperation. One of the almost perilous 
exercises of this sensibility occupies the chapter in which 
Panzini describes his stay at Rubiera. For him history 
jumps out of the landscape and sings an ancient strain. 
And the lines that this time will not leave Panzini are 
two of Dante’s simplest : 


‘Se mai torni a veder lo dolce piano 
che da Vercelli a Marcabé dichina ...’ 


They have reduced him to tears. Why? He is thinking 
of Pier da Medicina and Guido Dal Duca and the causes 
they had for tears. These he analyses gently. He meditates 
on the persistence in Italy of the evils that had troubled 
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those shades of Dante’s as they troubled the great men of 
later ages. He ends: ‘ Passarono i grandi vivi, come le 
ombre, ma il volo delle loro anime si libra tuttavia su 
questa dolce terra latina ; l’aria ne é mossa, e fa vibrare 
l’anima nostra ; e allora si piange per il desiderio di un 
futuro che non verra mai, nel modo stesso che Guido Dal 
Duca pianse per un passato che non tornera pit’. 

It is to be expected that that sort of writing on that 
kind of theme should be maintained only in short bursts; 
the book is a series of idylls and lyrics in prose. Time and 
again Panzini is poised on the brink of sentimentality, but 
without ever falling in: he is saved by his astringency, 
his anti-heroic attitude, his anti-rhetorical style and his 
sharp irony. For Panzini knows how to follow up the 
lament with an ironical paragraph. When he has deplored 
the attitude of those Italians who show little interest in 
their country and regard the traveller with a mixture of 
wonder and compassion, he is quick to turn his attention 
to the respect they still show for the motorist ; even 
humanitarians admit tacitly that it is honourable to be 
killed by a modern contrivance. 

What of Panzini’s humour? Fortunately, he has himself 
given us a definition of humour. It is found in his 
Dizionario moderno delle parole che non si trovano negli 
altri dizionari, which is a collection of neologisms and of 
foreign words and phrases used in Italian, with witty and 
biting comments upon them and upon the things and 
customs they represent. There, under the word humour, 
we find the following remarks :— 

‘L’umore é la speciale disposizione che un’alta intel- 
ligenza ha nel penetrare facilmente insino al fondo delle 
cose,-vedere le fronde e le radici, la scena e il retroscena : 
quivi le cose umane appaiono ben diversamente congiunte 
che non siano nell’apparenza: cid che nella superficie é 
comico, al fondo pud essere tragico, e viceversa. Ma questo 
al buon pubblico non si pud dire, poiché, o resterebbe 
offeso dalla veritaé, o non crederebbe. Ne deriva quindi 
da parte dell’umorista una speciale maniera di esprimere 
il vero ; una maniera velata, bonaria, semplice e solita- 
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mente comica : cosi che potremmo anche dire : “ l’umorismo 
é quella forma d’arte che fa ridere coloro che abitualmente 
non ridono’’. Questo riso pud tuttavia svolgersi per una 
gradazione amplissima, sorriso melanconico, impercettibile, 
caustico, beffardo, diabolico. Il pessimismo sta di solito come 
substrato di questo riso, ed é naturale : la contradizione umana 
non & componibile in modo alcuno’. (My italics.) 


This seems to me as good a definition as we are likely to 
get of the sad humour of La lanterna di Diogene, where 
Panzini is able again and again to use his apparently 
ingenuous and surprised way of looking at things in order 
to deal ironically with the contradictory and absurd basis 
of so much that is respected in the world of men. But if 
we turn back to the Diztonario moderno, we find that 
Panzini has added to his definition some sentences on the 
place of humour in various literatures. Of that of his 
own country he writes: 


‘ Senonché il popolo italiano preferisce i generi letterari 
alieni della semplicita, che é@ la condizione prima 
dell’umorismo .... Da wmore, presso di noi, si formd 
Vaggettivo wmoristico, a cui il popolo diede un senso che 
proprio non ha nulla a che vedere con l’wmore. Dicesi 
volgarmente giornale umoristico, poesia umoristica, ecc., 
dove si contiene alcuna facezia, libera e grossolana, spesso 
sconcia : proprio il contrario del vero e proprio umorismo!’ 


It seems to me that, unfortunately, this is a kind of humour 
that one frequently finds (often alongside that previously 
defined) in those books of Panzini’s that followed La 
lanterna dt Duogene. 

For, when he had published La lanterna, Panzini 
found that he had become, in his forties, a famous and 
successful writer. The successful author is often tempted 
to try and keep his name in the public mind. It may be 
that for certain robust writers of great output no harm 
ensues. But Panzini’s best work was one whose scenes. 
had lain long and matured slowly in his subconscious, 
gathering much in emotional overtones. Now, for a time 
at least, his art was to be no longer “‘ the foster-child of 
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silence and slow time’’, but the product of feverish organiza- 
tion. Sometimes he published as many as three books a 
year. In some of them the pretence of ingenuousness and 
incomprehension, which had been the basis of much of his 
irony in his early works, became an over-exploited formula 
and was exaggerated to the point of caricature. It was this 
that Croce had in mind, I think, when he complained 
that Panzini had worn a mask for so long that it would, 
perhaps, be impossible for him to exist without it—the 
mask of superior disdain in the face of what he did not 
understand.* It was bound to seem especially galling that 
this sort of writing should fill so many of the pages of a 
writer who could, when he allowed himself, write some of 
the most beautiful poetic passages in modern Italian 
literature. Humour, kept in its place as a corrective for 
the passages dealing with delicate sentiment, had been a 
valuable element in Panzini’s early work ; now it tended 
to supplant the delicate passages, to occupy nearly the 
whole of the stage and, with expansion, to lose its quality 
and often to resemble that second type of wmorismo that 
Panzini himself condemned. Nor was this the only sad 
result of writing too much: Panzini began to record his 
reaction to everything, to travel for the sake of writing 
about travelling and to find everything he came across 
terribly significant. (J/ viaggio di un povero letterato seems 
to me to suffer from this tendency.) 

There is one curious feature in Panzini’s writing in this 
period : his growing misogynism. The sadness induced by 
the ways of the world in the earlier period degenerated 
into strident exasperation. At the same time, women, who 
had had a comparatively limited place in his earlier works, 
began to,occupy a place of immense importance and to 
become an obsession (as in Jo cerco moglie), and the exasper- 
ating, enigmatic woman is found again and again in the 
books he wrote at this period and is apparently used as a 


6 B. Croce, Alfredo Panzini in La letteratura della nuova Italia, Vol. 
VI, pp. 338-352. 
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kind of symbol of what attracts and repels him in life. 
Nor is Panzini content any longer with gentle irony ; he 
prefers the direct shaft : ‘ Perd, che disgrazia, accorgersi 
cosi tardi che il pudore della donna é un’invenzione degli 
uomini’. At the risk of sounding like a psychological 
text-book I mention the fact that a distinguished French 
critic has drawn attention to the importance of the report 
that Panzini’s study at this period was covered with 
pictures of nudes, which he used to lacerate with his pencil.” 

Yet I would certainly not condemn what Panzini wrote 
then. First of all, because there are beautiful passages 
even in his worst books. It is true that the idyllic-ironic 
balance of La lanterna di Diogene has been lost: that 
doubt and depreciation have assumed a dominant role. 
But even in a work like Santippe (Panzini’s portrayal of 
the wife of Socrates), there is a paragraph of great beauty 
at the end describing the return to the earth of the spirit 
of Socrates. In the second place, I think Panzini developed 
a great deal in this period. Works like La madonna di 
mama and La pulcella senza pulcellaggio show us that 
he learned much about organizing his books into units. 
And without that apprenticeship I do not think he could 
have written the work that seems to me to be his master- 
piece : I] padrone sono me, a book that unites the atmo- 
sphere of La lanterna di Diogene with the form of the 
novel. Moreover, his preoccupation with Woman also 
involved a study of Woman, without which it would have 
been difficult for him to have written as he did of Dolly, 
a character in Jl padrone sono me, or of Lesbia in that 
chaste, brilliant and balanced study of passion that he 
gave us in his old age in I/ bacio di Leshia. 

The great war of 1914-1918 and the problems that 
followed it brought a greater seriousness and variety to 
Panzini’s work. JI/ padrone sono me (1922) is concerned 
with those problems as they affect the inhabitants of a 


7B. Crémieux, Panorama de la littérature italienne contemporaine, 
Paris, 1928, p. 175. 
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place in the country in Romagna. The book opens, in a 
rather episodic fashion reminiscent of La lanterna di 
Diogene, with a series of idylls and portraits. In them we 
are given a picture of country life in a part of Italy in the 
years before 1914 and we are introduced to the members 
of two families. The first is that of a gentleman of means 
who is also a distinguished astronomer and who owns a 
country house in Romagna. To it every summer he brings 
his wife and his son (Roberto). The second family is that 
of Mingén, the contadino who farms the land of the gentle- 
man. He has a wife, whom everyone calls Mingona, and 
a son. This son, Zvani, is the narrator, and the whole 
story is told in the first person. 

When I say that the book begins with a series of idylls 
I do not want to give the impression that Panzini gives an 
idealized portrayal of rural life: this novel is full of 
realistic description. In one of the early chapters floods 
destroy a railway bridge and an approaching train is 
stopped just in time to avoid disaster. The bridge is, in 
fact, the work of a jerry-builder, who got rich quickly by 
such enterprises and who is now conveniently dead. And 
Mingén makes a shrewd remark that is also an enlightening 
comment on his nature: ‘ Beati i figli che hanno il padre 
all’inferno’. There is a pitiless description, too, of the 
hopeless passion of the adolescent Roberto for his apparently 
exasperating cousin Dolly, who comes to stay with his 
family. Among all Panzini’s enigmatic females this is the 
most brilliantly portrayed ; it is almost impossible to decide 
whether she is a cruel flirt or a sensitive being crushed by 
overwhelming circumstances. She marries an extremely 
rich young industrialist. 

Then in 1915 comes Italy’s entry into the war. The 
well-to-do tend to extol the war and Italy’s chance of 
greatness, and ladies of leisure, like Roberto’s mother, 
organize the knitting of comforts for the troops and make 
enthusiastic propaganda. But the peasants are not unduly 
moved by their appeals ; they feel that the war has little 
profit to offer them. Eventually, both Roberto and Zvani 
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find themselves in the army, one as an officer, the other 
as a private, and they meet at the front. Their affection 
for one another and their appreciation of one another not 
only make this chapter a poignant one: they also make 
the following chapters on the growing estrangement of 
masters and servants all the more moving. 

Roberto is killed, his father (the astronomer) dies, the 
war ends and Zvani goes back home. Now Roberto’s 
mother, a not over-intelligent and rather provocative 
woman, is alone in the villa. Peace brings disillusionment 
to the country, and from the workers of the towns the 
peasants get a lesson in Bolshevism. Not unnaturally, 
they are quite taken with the idea that the masters should 
become servants and the servants masters, their Leninism 
becomes a little adulterated by local circumstances and 
they become no less insolent than the mistress of the villa 
is disdainful. A visiting band of revolutionaries puts off 
a bomb to frighten her and she is forced to take down the 
Italian flag, which is flying from her villa. Mingén, the 
old contadino, keeps as clear of politics as he can and 
minds his own business to advantage. In the period of 
unemployment and chaos that follows, the terrified old 
lady in the villa hears shooting in her neighbourhood 
nearly every night. Life becomes intolerable to her, she 
decides to sell the little estate and move to the town. But 
nobody is anxious to give her a good price. Perhaps the 
owner will lose it to the revolutionaries. And _ besides, 
there is a nasty rumour that the ghost of the astronomer 
walks the lawns. 

Eventually, Mingén brings out his hoarded gold and 
buys the property from his mistress. When he dies, a 
little later, he confesses t6 his wife and son that it was he 
who had been responsible for the rumour about the ghost 
and for the nocturnal shooting that had terrified the 
mistress; he wanted the land and he did not want the 
price to be too high. Towards the end of the book the 
industrialist who married Dolly returns to see the old 
place. Dolly had become a nurse during the war and killed 
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herself with work ; whether through patriotic heroism or 
for another reason we are not told. The industrialist, 
who was himself in the army, is clearly a broken man 
and now merely sails absurdly from place to place along 
the coast in his little boat. And when he enquires about 
the old owners of the villa, Zvani is able to tell him of 
their disappearance and to inform him, albeit rather 
ungrammatically, that he, Zvani, is the boss there now: 
‘Tl padrone sono me’. 

The narration, calm, quiet, indifferent almost, covers 
every important aspect of the scene and brings out with 
special clarity the nature of the protagonists, the hunger 
of the contadino for the land, the change brought about 
in the attitude of the peasant servants by contact with the 
Communist proletarians and the subsequent desire, in one 
of them at least, to be master himself. The writing is 
even more restrained and disciplined than in La lanterna 
di Diogene : the poetic is hinted at, rather than developed, 
in the pages on life in the country. And that is proper 
in a tale which is put into the mouth of Zvani, the peasant, 
who is a little more concerned with the curious persons 
from the city, and a little less with the idyllic scene, than 
was the cycling professor of La lanterna. Because of the 
character of the narrator, too, there are (oh supreme 
restraint for Panzini!) no Latin quotations. Pancrazi, 
reviewing the book over thirty years ago, complained that 
Panzini, a writer who suffered his thought, nevertheless 
did not develop it. I think that that, too, is part of the 
virtuous restraint of Il padrone sono me. Much of the 
charm of Panzini’s travel books lies in following the train 
of thought and feeling that each episode occasions in 
Panzini. In this novel they are just suggested and left. 
Panzini chose to be brief and used a light touch. He was 
no less effective for that. He succeeds in giving us a brilliant 
picture of the condition of Italy in the period immediately 


preceding Fascism and, at the same time, a portrait of those [ 
emotions and reactions that are eternal in the life of the 
countryman. 
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Various critics have found various qualities in Panzini’s 
books. His friend Renato Serra emphasized the special 
romagnolo flavour of his work. In his appreciation he 
paints a picture of the country-lover who became learned 
but never abandoned his homely tastes and joy in simple 
things (the mountains and the sea in Romagna, country 
food and clean sheets in a clean bed) and who carried his 
love of the wholesome into literature, often astounding us 
by his attraction to passages that the more sophisticated 
failed properly to appraise.’ Pietro Pancrazi, a critic who 
read so much modern Italian literature, praised the careful, 
polished and chaste composition that was behind Panzini’s 
sentences, and wrote in 1935: ‘ Panzini scrive, da trent’ 
anni, la pit fidata prosa italiana dopo il Carducci: una 
prosa duttile a trasparente sulle cose, ma che la senti’.® 
Russo called him the ‘last humanist poet’.1° What I 
like most about him, I think, is his honesty. I trust Panzini 
as a writer. He belongs to a literature whose endemic 
disease is rhetoric. He lived in an age of swollen prose, in 
which complicated sentence-structure often did (as it still 
does) service for thought. Yet amidst all the D’Annunzian 
bombast and heroics which contemporaries of his were 
putting between themselves and reality, he went on with 
the task of getting nearer the reality of the world and 
man’s emotions in it, mainly by examining his own feelings 
(for nearly all his main characters reflect Panzini and his 
problems). What he found in those emotions he subjected 
to the severe tests suggested by his anti-heroic attitude 
and his irony. The pin was far too keen for the con- 
temporary superman. But when we find that, even after 
Man has been subjected to the severity of Panzini’s tests, 


8 R. Serra, Alfredo Panzini. This essay, which appeared in his Saggi 
critici, is reprinted in L. Russo’s Gli Scrittori d'Italia, Florence, 1951, 
Vol. ii, pp. 994-1005. 

9 The quotation is from the article Antologia del Panzini, first published 
in a newspaper in 1935, then reprinted in the volume Scrittori italiani dal 
Carducci al D’Annunzio, Bari, 1937, pp. 229-235. 

10 L. Russo, Alfredo Panzini, ultimo umanista-poeta in Ritratti e disegni 
storici, serie IV, Bari, 1953, pp. 396-411. 
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there still remains a great deal of human affection and 
tenderness and human dignity, then we feel that those 
can be accepted as genuine and true. Panzini is a writer 
who often makes us sad, for he often makes us feel those 
contradictions in human aspirations that can never be 
resolved on earth; then we weep, as he put it, ‘for a 
future that will never come, just as Guido Dal Duca wept 
for a past that could never more return’. But in the 
end this kind of writing not only teaches us much about the 
absurdity of our natures : it also gives us that appreciation 
of the worth of Man that is the safest basis for mutual 
tolerance and trust. Panzini’s humanism is not one that 
makes extravagant claims for Man ; but it 7s humanism, 
and it is a humanism in which we can have confidence. 


T. GWYNFOR GRIFFITH. 

















BERKELEY’S DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
TAR-WATER 


IN a previous article, ‘The dating of the editions of 
Berkeley’s Siris’ (Hermathena, \xxxvi), Mr. Denard and I 
reported evidence from contemporary periodicals, giving 
the order of the various editions of the work. Refererice 
was made in that article to a method, based on internal 
evidence, of settling the order, a method which had been 
outlined in a review of Professor Jessop’s edition of Siris 
(Hermathena \xxxiii). The procedure, briefly, is to study 
the way in which the directions given by Berkeley for 
making tar-water developed. Though this internal evidence 
has been rendered superfluous by the witness of the 
periodicals it is of interest for the light it throws on 
Berkeley as a practical chemist and physician. The method, 
it must be added, applies only to the later editions of 
Siris. It does not help in solving the first-edition problem, 
i.e., the question whether a Dublin edition, A, or a London 
edition, B, is the earlier, the reason being that the tar- 
water recipes in these two editions are identical. To solve 
this particular problem we have to fall back on the evidence 
from periodicals.? 

The main problem to be solved. may be stated as 
follows. Given that, as Professor Jessop had found, 
(i) A (a Dublin edition) was announced on 20-24 March, 
1744, and (ii) E (a Dublin edition) was announced on I-4 
Sept., 1744; can we decide from internal evidence whether 
two London editions, C and D, were earlier or later than 
the Dublin edition E? 

For a fuller description of A, E, C and D, either Professor 
Jessop’s edition of Sivis or the article by Mr. Denard and 
myself already referred to may be consulted. 

1In addition to the article referred to above see also, for a full discus- 


sion of the first-edition question, A. A. Luce, ‘The original title and the 
first edition of Siris’, Hermathena, lxxxiv. 
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Three further points of reference must here be men- 
tioned: 


(iii) The Directions for the making and using Tar-water, 
printed in the Dublin Journal, 8-12 May, 1744. (Let us 
call this P.) 


(iv) To T. P., Esq., from the author of Siris, printed in 
the Dublin Journal, 26-29 May. (Call this Q.) 


(v) The first letter to Thomas Prior, announced 3-7 
July. (Call this L.) 


Let us now study the directions for making tar-water 
as given in each of these five writings, A, E, P, Q and L, 
and compare them with the directions in C and D. It is 
important to observe that Berkeley did not vary the direc- 
tions in any haphazard fashion, as two quotations, which 
could be multiplied, will clearly show. (The quotations 
are given after the following table, as their force can be 
better appreciated at that point.) 

We need not attend to all the details in the directions. 
Three points will suffice. These are the time for stirring 
the mixture of tar and water, the time for allowing it to 
stand in order to clarify, and the directions for keeping it. 


Here is what we find: 


Publication Time for Time 
and date stirring for Directions for keeping 
announced (in minutes) clarifying 

A (20 Mar.) 3 or 4 48 hrs. ‘Kept for use’ 

P (8-12 May) 3 or 4 48 hrs. ‘Kept for use either in 
bottles or other vessels 
corked up’ 

Q (26-29 May) about 4 48 hrs. ‘Keep it close covered, or 


rather bottled, and well 
stopped for use’ 
L (3-7 July) about 4 3 days and ‘ Keep in bottles well 
3 nights corked ’” 

E (1-4 Sept.) 5 or 6 3 days and ‘ Kept in bottles well 
3 nights stopped’ 

(close 
covered) 


- 
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That Berkeley was not varying the directions at random 
is clear from the following passages. First, a footnote to 
the directions in E: ‘I make this water stronger than that 
first prescribed in Sivis, having found, on more general 
experience, that five or six minutes’ stirring, when the water 
is carefully cleared and skimmed, agrees with most 
stomachs,’ ‘ Again, in a private letter to Prior, 3 Sept., he 
writes, ‘The tar-water is best made in glazed earthen 
vessels ....'. It is very lately that I made this remark, 
that it is finer and clearer when so made than if in unglazed 
crocks ’.? 

It will have been noticed from the table given that 
Berkeley gradually increased both the time for stirring 
and the time for standing, and that he also developed the 
directions for keeping the finished product. 


What, now, do we find when we turn to C and D? 


Time for Time 
Publication stirring for Directions for keeping 
(in minutes) clarifying 
C (date ?) 3 or 4 48 hrs. ‘Kept for use’ 
D (date ?) 3 or 4 48 hrs. ‘Kept covered for use’? 


Bearing in mind the care Berkeley took over the details 
there can be no doubt that C and D must have been 
prepared before E. And this, granted a point to be 
mentioned in a moment, answers the question we set out 
to consider. Indeed, we could hardly be wrong if we 
inferred from our evidence that both C and D must have 
been written before Q, and that C, in virtue of the directions 
for keeping, was probably written before P. 

The evidence we have been discussing—and this is 
the further point we must consider—is, it must be admitted, 
evidence of preparation, not of publication. But, in view 
of the great interest S7vis had aroused, it is incredible that 
C and D, having been written, as seems very likely, in 
April or May, could have been held over until after E was 

2 Jessop (ed.), p. 171. 


3 Jessop, op. cit., p. 32: the list of variants is slightly in error here 
‘kept covered—(A, B) kept’ should be ‘ kept covered—(A, B, C) kept.’ 
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published in September. Moreover, even if, mirabile dictu, 
C was not published till September, we should still have the 
existence of D to explain. Here is an edition obviously 
prepared to replace C, the latter having been sold out. It 
is, in fact, a reprint of C, except for half a dozen changes. 
Now D, as we have seen, was very likely prepared not later 
than the middle of May. If D is to replace C, C must have 
appeared and begun to sell out before this date; i.e., C 
must have been published about the beginning of May. 
And if D was prepared to replace C, then D must have 
been published as soon it was ready, i.e., some time in 
May or June. 

There is one other piece of evidence that bears on the 
publication (not preparation) date of D. At the beginning 
of D, on the back of the title-page, is printed, in some 
copies, a reproduction of the writing we have called Q.! 
Now Q was published originally in the Dublin Journal for 
26-29 May. But, and this is the notable point, the Q in 
D is not quite the same as the Q in the Dublin Journal. 
A sentence has been omitted, and three lines added. Hence 
D must have been still in the printer’s, or Berkeley’s, 
hands towards the end of May and it could not have 
appeared before June. Our study of the tar-water recipe, 
therefore, enables us to infer that C must have been 
published about the beginning of May, and D sometime 
in June. This inference is shown to be not far off the 
mark by the newspaper evidence. According to it, C was 
published on 30 April, D on 16 June. 

The question we have been so far discussing, in the light 
of the tar-water recipe, is the relative priority of editions 
C, Dand E. There is one other edition which we might also 
consider in this connection, namely, the edition published 
in 1747, three years later than the editions we have been 
considering. Let us refer to it as F. How does its tar-water 


4 It is not so printed in three of the four copies of D in the Trinity 
College Library, but it does appear in one of them and also in the National 
Library copy, and Professor Jessop found it in the copy he used. 
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recipe compare with that of the other editions? Here are 
the details : 


Time Time 
Publication for for Directions for keeping 
stirring standing 
F (1747) 3 or 4 48 hrs. ‘Kept covered for use’ 
minutes 


With respect to these details the text of F is, therefore, 
identical with that of D, and earlier than that of E. 

How, in fact, did such a text as that of F come to 
appear in 1747? It is incredible that it could have been 
prepared by Berkeley himself at that date, in view of the 
care he took about the recipe. Is F then just a reprint 
of D brought out by the publisher without any revision 
by Berkeley? This would be the easy solution, but it will 
not quite fit the facts; for there are three places where 
the text of F differs from that of D and follows that of E. 
Now E differs from D in at least 40 places. Why do just 
three of these readings appear in F, whereas all the others 
are neglected? 


The three readings are: 


ABCD EF 
§ 2, ‘ This cold infusion of tar’. ‘The cold infusion of tar’. 
§ 61, ‘the aethereal oil of turpentine Add ‘ when taken inwardly ’. 
...is known ... sometimes to 
do much mischief ’. 
§ 77, ‘perhaps a large glass every Add ‘or oftener’. 


hour ’. 


Now these changes, though not without some point, 
are by no means the most important revisions made in E. 
Why were they picked on, and, for instance, the much 
more notable changes in the recipe omitted? We may 
conjecture that something like this may have happened. 
In 1747, Siris was out of print in London. It was decided 
to reprint it. Not unreasonably, the last London edition, 
D, was chosen for the test. But before printing it someone, 
not Berkeley, had a quick look through the text of the 
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latest Dublin edition, E. He remarked the three changes 
we have noted, but missed all the rest. Hence the text 
of F. 

In a similar fashion, a close comparison of the various 
texts enables one to deduce how Berkeley and his publishers 
may have worked in preparing the texts of C, D and E. 
As, however, the topic entails a certain amount of hardly 
verifiable conjecture, its discussion has been placed in an 
appendix (see pp. 45-48.) 

Some remarks on certain other tar-water writings of 
Berkeley will conclude this paper. We shall be considering, 
in particular, a short publication by the bishop which 
seems to have hitherto escaped notice. 


P,Q, Land R 


Earlier in this article (pp. 00) I have given the titles 
of the publications for which I have used the letters P, 
O and L to stand. R is another publication to which I 
shall refer in a moment. 

Let us look first at Q and L. They are quite alike, both 
in form and matter. Their titles are similar : Q is entitled 
‘To T. P. Esq., ....’; L is ‘A letter to T- P— Esq.’ 
They have almost identical opening paragraphs: each 
begins with a statement that what follows is written in 
response to a request from ‘ T. P.’ for an account of tar- 
water ‘in a small compass’. They differ considerably, 
however, in length. Whereas Q gives an account of tar- 
water in one page, L’s ‘ small compass’ runs to some ten 
pages. The question arises, how are Q and L related? 
It is tempting to say that the shorter piece, Q, is an abstract 
of the longer, L. When, however, they are closely compared 
we see that this cannot be right. We need not rely on the 
fact that QO was published some five weeks before L. Q 
could still be an abstract. But when we look at the tar- 
water recipes in the two writings, and at certain other 
phrases, we must conclude that Q is the earlier composition 
as well as the earlier publication. Q is not an abstract of 
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L. Rather, L is an expansion of Q. Our table on p. 38 
shows a significant difference between their tar-water 
recipes : Q has 48 hours for clarifying, L has three days 
and three nights; and, as we know, the longer time points 
to later composition. Again, where Q has ‘ My experi- 
ments have indeed been made within a narrow compass ’, 
L reads ‘ My experiments have been made in various cases, 
and on many persons’. Again, when he wrote Q, Berkeley 
thought, but was not sure, that his remedy would be 
attacked by professional physicians; when he wrote L, 
he knew that it had been attacked. Thus, where Q has 
“though it seems not without that opposition’, L reads 
‘though not without that opposition ’. And there are other 
similar changes that point the same way. It would appear 
then, that Berkeley composed Q, say about the third week 
in May, and having published it (on 26-29 May), expanded 
it during the next week or two into L, which, he tells us, 
he had prepared some time before he sent it for publi- 
cation to Prior on 19 June. 

Professor Jessop prints the papers we called P and L, 
and he notes the existence of Q. There is also another tar- 
water writing that could be added to this group. It 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XIV, June, 
1744, and is entitled ‘ Further directions for the making 
and using tar-water, by Bishop Berkeley’. Let us call it 
R. It is a curious item, one part of it being apparently 
taken from the paper we have called P, and the rest from 
Q. At first sight one might think that it was not really 
composed by Berkeley himself, but was merely a selection 
from P and Q made by some editor, perhaps the editor 
of the Magazine. But closer inspection shows that this 
cannot be so. R was almost certainly written by Berkeley, 
probably in the interval between the writing of P and of 
Q, and whereas it is fairly accurate to say that R is partly 
composed of material from P, it is probably not the case 
that R is also composed of material from Q. Rather, Q 
is composed, in part, of material from R. 
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To substantiate this account of R let us look at the 
three writings P, Q and R in detail. R is a short piece, 
having only four paragraphs which occupy just half a 
column in the Magazine. The first paragraph is word for 
word identical with the first paragraph of Q: it explains 
that Berkeley was writing in response to a request for a 
short account of tar-water. The fourth paragraph of R 
also appears in Q. R’s second and third paragraphs, which 
contain the tar-water recipe, are the same as the first 
two paragraphs of P, except, and this is an important point, 
for four small, but notable, differences. One of these 
differences, the addition of the word ‘ cover’d ’ (a significant 
change, as our previous study of the recipe has shown), 
indicates that R is not just an editorial transcript from 
P. It shows that R is a later composition than P, and 
almost certainly by Berkeley’s hand. Another difference 
that points the same way concerns a certain cautionary 
phrase in the recipe. This appears in P as ‘ He that would 
have it [the tar-water] good should see it made himself’. R, 
with increased emphasis, insists, ‘ He that would have it 
good, should see it made HIMSELF’. 

This cautionary phrase did not appear in Siris. Pre- 
sumably, Berkeley, when he wrote P had had experience 
of badly-made tar-water. Hence the phrase in P. After 
writing P he learnt of still further cases of inefficiency. 
Hence the italics in R. 

The two differences between P and R which we have 
just considered make it clear that R cannot be merely the 
work of an editor, but is by Berkeley himself. They also 
show that R is later than P, as indeed the titles of the two 
writings would suggest. P is ‘ Directions ....’, whereas 
R is ‘Further directions ....’. 

Let us now compare R and Q. Which of these is the 
earlier? Here also the tar-water recipe offers a clue. The 
time for stirring given in R is ‘three or four minutes’, 
i.e., the time as given in P. Now Q gives ‘ four minutes ’. 
This, as we have seen elsewhere, is a good indication that 
QO is later than R. The only additional evidence bearing 
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on the relative order of R and Q is the form which a certain 
sentence takes in these two writings, and in P. The sentence 
concerned appears in P as follows: ‘ The same tar will not 
do well a second time ’. R qualifies this assertion and states, 
‘The same tar will not do so well a second time’. Q, 
still more finely, tells us ‘The same tar will not do quite 
so well a second time’. It seems reasonable to regard 
the Q form of the sentence as the latest. 

What our enquiry has shown, therefore, is that R is 
certainly later than P and probably earlier than Q. The 
three pieces would then appear to have been composed 
in the following way. Berkeley first of all wrote P. He 
then composed R, and he did so as follows. He took the 
two opening paragraphs of P, revised them slightly, and 
used them as the second and third paragraphs of R. R’s 
first and fourth, i.e., last, paragraphs, he freshly composed. 
When he came to write Q he used for its opening paragraph 
the first paragraph of R. (He also used this paragraph 
later on, with two small changes, as an introduction to L.) 
R’s final paragraph formed part of paragraphs three and 
four in Q. P, we remember, appeared 8-12 May, and 
Q, 26-29 May. R was probably written, therefore, about 
the third week of the month, but reached the London 
printer too late for inclusion in the May number of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

E. J. FURLONG. 


APPENDIX. 


We are, as indicated on p. 42 above, to study here how 
the texts of the editions of Szvis called C, D and E were 
produced. Let us take C first. A, the first Dublin edition, 
appeared, we know, about 20 March. B, the first London 
edition, appeared about 10 April. (We may neglect here 
the fine distinction between B (i) and B (ii) discussed in 
the previous article.) C, the second London edition, appeared 
about 30 April. 

The characteristics of the text of C are as follows: 
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(1) It differs from the texts of A and B in about 4o 
places where those texts agree. 

(2) A contains a list of a dozen or more corrigenda 
which were all incorporated in B. Two of these are omitted 
from C. 

(3) C agrees with A as against B in about nine readings. 

(4) C agrees with B as against A in three readings. The 
three are in the last third of the work. 

These characteristics add up to form a tantalising 
problem of minor textual criticism. We can begin by 
affirming, with reasonable assurance, that Berkeley and the 
printer used the text of A as the basis of the revision; for, 
if B had been used, the two omitted corrigenda, both of 
which are incorporated in its text, could not be accounted 
for. One of them is quite striking, the substitution of the 
word ‘ mineral ’ in B for ‘ chalybeate’ in A. That Berkeley 
is unlikely to have just changed his mind again on this 
corrigendum is shown by the fact that E, the second Dublin 
edition, has ‘ mineral’, the corrected form. We may 
suppose, then, that Berkeley had in front of him the text 
of A, including the list of corrigenda. He altered this text 
in the forty places mentioned above and he added a table 
of contents. Most of the changes could have been made 
quickly, but one or two are the result of some reflection : 
e.g., in the well-known passage (§ 350), ‘ And, whatever 
the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated upon 
God, the human mind, and the swmmum bonum, may 
possibly make a thriving earth-worm, but will indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman ’, the ‘ thriving 
earthworm ’ first appears in C. It was only an ‘able 
earthworm’ in A and B. 

Having completed his revision, Berkeley sent the 
revised A text to the printer. The printer worked from this 
text, but, it would appear, had an occasional glance at 
text B, and used three of its readings instead of those 
in the text Berkeley had given him. How did these three 
readings get into B originally? It is unlikely that Berkeley 
himself was responsible for them; for they result from 
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changes that would hardly have appealed to him, and he 
did not use any of the three readings when, later on, he 
was preparing the text of E. Possibly, since the changes 
are all of a minor character, it was the printer who made 
them. The fact that the three readings in question all 
appear in the last third of the text of C may be accounted 
for by supposing that B only became available to the 
printer (it was published on April 10) when he was well 
ahead with the work of producing C, which was announced 
on April 30. 

The two missing corrigenda are to be accounted for 
either as an oversight of Berkeley, if he wrote the corrigenda 
into his A text, or by an error of the printer, who may 
have been told by Berkeley: Here is a list of corrigenda; 
please incorporate them in the edition you are producing. 

So much for the text of C. The text of D is more easily 
accounted for. It is just the text of C with a revised table 
of contents and half a dozen changes in the body of the 
work. Two of these changes affect the tar-water pre- 
scription, and show that the revision must have been made 
not by a printer, but by Berkeley himself. 

E is the last text we have to consider in the present 
connection. It has the following characteristics:— 

(1) It has some 40 new readings, including significant 
alterations in the tar-water recipe, and other changes 
resulting from some months’ experience in using the 
medicine. 


(2) It agrees with A as against C and D on sixteen 
occasions. 


(3) It agrees with C and D against A on twenty 
occasions. 


(4) It agrees with D alone on 6 occasions. 
(5) It agrees with C alone in having C’s table of contents, 
not the table as revised in D. 


How are we to explain these features? To begin with, 
the AE readings imply that Berkeley had A in front of 
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him when preparing E. And this is only to be expected, 
for E appeared as the second (Dublin) edition, i.e., a second 
edition of A. 

It is tempting to infer also from the evidence that 
Berkeley worked with D as well, in view of the six DE 
readings. But if he had done so, how are we to explain 
that E’s table of contents is the table given in C, not 
in D? 

Should we then hold that it was C he worked with, in 
addition to A? This seems to be the most likely hypothesis, 
provided we say that it was a revised C, in order to account 
for the DE readings. Possibly it was the very C he had 
used when he was preparing D. We may conjecture, then, 
that what Berkeley eventually sent off to Dublin was a 
fresh copy of C with a list of changes, but that he omitted 
to revise the table of contents, an easy slip to make. 
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HORACE AND FANNIUS. 
A DISCUSSION OF TWO PASSAGES IN HORACE, Serm. I, 4. 


TuIs article is concerned with two questions which are 
not entirely disconnected. First of all, is there any reason 
to suppose that some of Horace’s early poems had appeared 
on the bookstalls before the composition of the fourth 
satire? And secondly, is Fannius to be regarded as the 
donor or as the recipient of the cases and bust mentioned 
in 22? Since the editors disagree on both points, and since 
their conclusions are often presented without argument, 
it seemed worth while to review the evidence as it is found 
in 69-73 and 21-23. 

As a preliminary to the first passage, let us examine 
65-67 : 

Suleius acer 


ambulat et Caprius, rauct male cumque libellis, 
magnus uterque timor latronibus : 


The word Jibellis has usually been translated as ‘ writs’ 
in accordance with Porphyrio’s note : hz acerrimi delatores 
et causidict fuisse traduntur. If this is correct, then /zbellos, 
which occurs in the same position in 71, will be a pun on 
the double meaning ‘writs’ and ‘little books.’ The 
scholiast’s terms, however, are drawn for the most part 
from the Imperial age, and L. and S. cite only post-Augustan 
authorities for Jibellus in the sense of ‘ writ.’ Moreover, 
if we may judge from 71, the /ibelli of Caprius and Sulcius 
were on sale, and, therefore, cannot have been writs. 
Taking a hint from Cruquius, Ullman suggested that the 
pair were in fact contemporary poets who recited their 
works before all and sundry.’ In that case Jibellos (71) 

1 Ullman, 7'..A.P.A. 48, 1917, 117-8. See also A. Y. Campbell, Horace. 
A New Interpretation, 162. If Caprius and Sulcius were writers (as I believe 
they were), then libellis cannot be given a neutral sense. The context 
insists that they must have been lampoons, and, therefore, the word must 
have been capable of bearing this meaning, at least by implication, before 
the period to which it is assigned by L. and 8. This interpretation will 


in some measure restore the antithesis between Jibellis and libellos—* my 
libelli are of a very different kind.’ 


E 
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will recall libellis not by means of a pun but through the 
emphasis placed on meos. Whichever view we take, we 
are bound to bring 71 into close association with the 
preceding section. Therefore it is a mistake to start a 
new paragraph with nulla taberna, as Lejay and others 
do. We should rather read straight on, treating habeat 
as parallel to sim. With this in mind let us consider 69-73: 

ut sis tu similis Caeli Birrique latronum, 

non ego sim Capri neque Sulci : cur metuas me ? 

nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos, 

quis manus insudet volgi Hermogenisque Tigelli; 

mec recito cuiquam nisi amicis. 
The problem centres on the ‘a’ of habeat. What force 
does the Subjunctive carry? The main suggestions are as 
follows : 

(x) Habeat : ‘I do not think any shop has.’ ‘ Ne doit 
avoir; je ne pense pas qu'elle ait.’ Idée de possibilité; H. 
n’en est pas stir comme d’un fait personnel. Lejay.27 Now 
such a half-hearted assurance as this would satisfy nobody. 
Moreover—and this is a point which I have not seen 
mentioned—this interpretation seriously weakens the 
vigorous contempt of the next line. Thirdly, when the 
same sense is given to stm the view becomes untenable. 

(2) Non sim: ‘I need not be.’ Fairclough.® 

Habeat: ‘ It does not follow that any shop displays.’ 
Wickham.* 

Again, such a non-committal statement would not 
have reassured Horace’s adversary. It may be maintained, 
of course, that the poet had a weak case, and was not in 
a position to say anything more definite. But if some of 
his works really were on sale, surely he would not have 
referred to the bookshops at all ; much less would he have 
underlined his reference with a flourish like v. 72. 


(3) Scholars who believe that certain of Horace’s early | 
pieces had appeared in public and were, therefore, outside | 


2 Lejay, Les Satires d’Horace, Paris, 1911. 
3 Fairclough, Loeb Translation, 55. 
4 Wickham, Horace for English Readers, 1930. 
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the author’s control frequently take habeat as an Optative 
—‘may no shop have.’ Thus Orelli and Heindorf- 
Wiistemann agree that while Horace could deny with a 
confident nec recito that he gave public recitations he 
could do no more than deprecate the appearance of his 
poems on the bookstalls.> This interpretation does provide 
the forcefulness demanded by the context, but it prevents 
us from taking habeat as parallel to sim. For if we translate 
non ego sim Capri as ‘ may I never be like Caprius,’ ® we 
are left without a natural apodosis to wt sis tu. Further- 
more, if we follow the normal practice and take cur metuas 
me as a rhetorical question, we expect a statement telling 
the adversary why his fears are groundless. And would 
not cur metuas me cause an intolerably harsh break 
between sim and habeat? If, on the other hand, cur metuas 
me is taken as ut ob eam rem me metuas,’ the effect is to 
bring stm and habeat into even closer proximity and thus 
to strengthen the point made above. 

(4) Finally we reach the interpretation favoured by 
Palmer, Heinze, Ullman, and Villeneuve,’ namely, that 
habeat is a Potential Subjunctive. There are some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how the exact force of the 
Subjunctive should be brought out in translation. Palmer 
renders : ‘ Even supposing you are like Caelius and Birrius, 
I never can be like Caprius or Sulcius.’ Ullman translates 
‘Suppose you should be ... I would not be ....’ On 
habeat Heinze simply notes: sinne eines habebit, while 
Villeneuve renders ‘ pourrait offrir.’ Perhaps the following 


5 Orelli : etsi rem ipsam semel editis satiris iam impedire non potest 
non tamen profecto eo consilio ut iis insudent homines Bavavao .... contra 
ex sua voluntate pendet utrum recitet necne et cui recitet. Cf. Fairclough, 
op. cit. p. 55, and especially p. 47. ‘It is to be noticed that the carefully 
chosen subjunctive habeat does not preclude their publication.’ 

6 In citing instances of non for ne, L. and 8S. quote Hor. A. P. 460. 
This is surely a mistake. 

7 This seems an unlikely suggestion. It is to be found in Lejay, and in 
Wagenvoort, Donum Natalicium Schrijnen, Nijmegen, 1929. 

8 Palmer, The Satires of Horace, London, 1896. 

Kiessling-Heinze, Berlin, 1921. 
Ullman, op. cit. 118. 
Villeneuve, Horace, Satires, Paris, 1946. 
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would be the most satisfactory version : ‘ Even if you should 
be like Caelius and Birrius, I would never be like Caprius 
or Sulcius. Why should you be afraid of me? My poems 
would never be available on bookstalls or pillars to be 
mauled by the sweaty hands of the mob and of Hermogenes 
Tigellius.’ We may imagine that after 72 Horace paused 
just perceptibly for the sake of effect, and then continued 
with nec recito. When interpreted in this way, the words 
reassure the interlocutor, bring out the full force of 72, 
supply the natural apodosis to ut sis tu, and give a con- 
vincing reason for cur metuas me which is virtually a negative 
statement.® 

This passage, therefore, gives no support to the sugges- 
tion that some of Horace’s works had appeared in the 
bookshops. On the contrary we are to assume that they 
are still unpublished and will remain so for an indefinite 
period. 

The other lines to be discussed read as follows : 


Beatus Fannius ultro 
delatis capsis et imagine, cum mea nemo 
scripta legat volgo recitare timentis ob hanc rem. 


The main point at issue may be stated thus : who made the 
presentation? Was it Fannius himself, or some of his 
admirers? Unlike Horace’s audience we know nothing of 
the incident referred to, and in the absence of any trust- 
worthy information from the scholiasts we have to rely 
entirely on internal evidence. 

If the present came from the poet’s friends, then pre- 
sumably Fannius himself was the recipient. This was the 
suggestion of Lambinus, and it has been accepted by many 

9 I have not included the suggestion of Lambinus. Since, however, 
it was commended by Wickham and adopted by Weinreich (Rémische 
Satiren, Ziirich, 1949, 77), something ought to be said about it. The idea 


is to make non ego sim a further supposition in the concessive clause, and 
to take cur metuas me as the apodosis. * Supposing that you are like Caelius, 


while J am not like Caprius, why should you fear me?’ The trouble is 


that the two concessive clauses are not logically parallel. ‘ Suppose for a 
moment that you are really like Caelius (which, of course, you aren’t) ; 
and suppose for a moment that J am really wnlike Caprius.’ But the point 
is that Horace is unlike Caprius. 
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editors including Francke, Orelli, and Palmer. A variation 
of this theory was held by Nipperdey.!° Developing one 
of the Pseudo-Acron’s comments, he maintained that the 
poet’s admirers had requested copies of his works for their 
libraries, and had promised in return to have boxes made 
to contain them, and also a bust to go with them. This 
would mean that Fannius’ friends were really offering 
presents to themselves, and that poor Fannius was getting 
nothing from the deal except the privilege of supplying 
his poems. Hardly beatus, one would say. 

Yet in a way we can share Nipperdey’s dissatisfaction 
with the view of Lambinus. After all, if these people wanted 
to give Fannius a token of their esteem, were they not going 
about it in a rather odd way? A bust, perhaps. But to 
give the man boxes for his own books? One would rather 
expect them to have sent their donation to some place 
where the poems would be read—to schools, perhaps, or 
to some of the larger private libraries. But this meaning 
can hardly be obtained from the Latin, even allowing for 
the audience’s knowledge of the facts. 

There is, however, a more general and more serious 
difficulty in the theory of Lambinus, one which arises from 
the sequence of Horace’s argument, and indeed from the 
entire controversy. In translation the lines will run like 
this : ‘ Fannius is a lucky fellow! People have made him 
an unsolicited gift of cases and a bust. Whereas no one 
reads what I write.’ But this is not the point. Horace is 
not interested in Fannius’ popularity (if he ever had any), 
but in his itch for publicity. This becomes clear in the 
light of the satire as a whole. Let us go back to the 
beginning. Lucilius, we are told, had the wit and candour 
of Old Comedy, but he was careless in his versification, 
largely because of his enormous output. It is usually 
assumed (and quite rightly) that Lucilius is also to be 
detected behind Crispinus and Fannius. Crispinus recalls 
the negligence and diffuseness of Lucilius, and Fannius— 


10 Nipperdey, Opuscula, Berlin, 1877, 497. 
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what characteristic does he recall? Not Lucilius’ popularity, 
for that in itself was not necessarily a fault; but rather 
his ceaseless quest for publicity. It was this aspect of 
Lucilius that vitiated his compositions as works of art. 
Popularity, after all, is essentially a passive state. Such 
an idea is inappropriate here. It is what Lucilius did, and 
what Crispinus does that is important; and the same ought 
surely to apply to Fannius." 

This idea is corroborated by what follows. In 34ff. we 
are given an overdrawn picture of the popular conception 
of the satirist. He is ruthless in his desire to raise a laugh, 
and not only that— 


et quodcumque semel chartis illeverit, omnis 
gestiet a furno redeuntis scire lacuque 
et pueros et anus. 


The same point recurs in 65ff. Sulcius and Caprius walk 
about (ambulant), hoarse from bawling their lampoons in 
public. This, as we saw, is the very thing which Horace 
refused to do. His reticence is also contrasted with the 
tasteless exhibitionism of those who recite at the public 
baths (75-78), and his tactful behaviour in company is 
seen to be utterly different from the bad manners of the 
scurra, who is always playing for laughs (solutos captat risus 
hominum) and who cannot be trusted with a secret (nequtt 
commissa tacere). 

The angry protests which the fourth Satire aroused 
among Lucilius’ admirers were answered by Horace in the 
tenth. So we are justified in pointing to any passage in 
the later work which recapitulates a former argument. 
Such a passage is Seym. 1, 10, 67ff., and in particular 
73-75. df, says Horace, Lucilius had been born into this 
generation, he would have pruned his style, erasing and 


11 Ullman thinks that ‘ Horace had in mind the remark of Lucilius that 
he was writing not for Scipio and other learned men, but for more ordinary 
mortals.’ (Mx. fr. 592-6). I should have thought that Mx. 1013 (et sola 
ex multis nunc nostra poemata ferri), 1015 (gaudes cum de me ista foris 
sermonibus differs), and 1016 (et maledicendo in multis sermonibus differs), 
were more apposite here. 
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recasting much of what he wrote. This harks back to 
Serm. 1, 4, 9-21, and it also recalls the reference to Crispinus. 
Furthermore, Horace adds, no serious writer should aim 
at attracting the attention of the crowd: 


neque te ut miretur turba labores, 
contentus paucis lectoribus. 


These words, just as surely, hark back to the jibe at 
Fannius. 

Last of all, the same sentiment reappears in Epist. 1, 
19, 39-40—a passage which may legitimately be mentioned 
here seeing that it refers to the whole of Horace’s poetic 
career. I know well enough, he says, why I do not rank 
as a national celebrity : 


non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, 
grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor. 


We have now followed a thread of argument which 
runs through the fourth Satire into the tenth, and appears 
again as late as the Epistles. To keep: this thread intact 
we are bound to believe that Horace is concerned not with 
Fannius’ popularity but with his desire to publish. 
Accordingly Lambinus’ interpretation cannot be upheld, 
and Fannius cannot have received the presentation. 

By regarding Fannius as the donor, we are enabled to 
give beatus an appropriate double meaning which cor- 
responds to the hircinis foliis of Crispinus.!* Clearly Horace 
does not want us to think of Fannius’ happy and generous 
spirit, but rather of his absurd self-satisfaction.1% There 
may even be a suggestion that only a man of Fannius’ 
means could have afforded such futile prodigality. The 
lines will then run something like this : ‘ Fannius takes a 
delight in making free donations of his poems, complete 
with boxes and bust.’ 

Horace’s disavowal of publicity is based primarily on the 
aesthetic principle which puts quality before quantity, 


12 See Postgate, C.R. 15, 1901, 302 ff. 
13 Cf. Catullus, 22, 15, and Hor. Hpist. 2, 2, 108. 
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and rates the judicious esteem of the salon above the 
approbation of the masses. But the Fannius passage would 
seem to have another purpose as well, namely, to reassure 
those who had detected a malicious spirit in the poet’s 
early work and who were apprehensive in case he should 
turn into a second Lucilius. 

The following words have also been much in dispute: 


cum mea nemo 
scripta legat volgo recitare timentis ob hanc rem ... 


Any discussion must start from the assumption that 
timentis gives a reason for nemo legat; yet translators 
frequently avoid this point by using two finite verbs." 
It may be asked how Horace’s lack of readers was con- 
nected with his refusal to recite. We can only answer that 
no recitations meant no publicity. If, on the other hand, 
Horace had recited his poems at large, copies would have 
been requested by enthusiastic admirers, and thus he 
would have acquired a considerable, if limited, reading 
public. Two possible objections might arise (a) that Horace 
could have gained publicity by means other than recita- 
tion, and (b) that if Horace had recited his works in public, 
this would not necessarily have led to their appearance in 
the bookshops. Both objections: are beside the point. 
For (a) recitation was the accepted method of gaining 
publicity,® and (b) since there was no copyright in Rome 
Horace’s poems would doubtless have appeared on the 
bookstalls before long; and indeed he would hardly have 
objected, if he had been willing to go so far as to recite 
them in public. 

The first problem is posed by legat. Has it got its normal 
meaning, or does it bear the less common, though per- 
fectly legifimate, sense ‘ to give readings of’? The point 
was raised by Reitzenstein in 1924,'* and since I am not 


14 E.g., Wickham and Fairclough. 
15 See 74-78, Serm. 1, 10, 74ff., Hpist. 1, 19, 39ff. Cf. Mayor on Juv. 
3, 9, and most recently A. Dalzell, Hermathena 86, 1955. 
16 Reitzenstein, Hermes 59, 1924, 17-18. 
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aware that his proposal has been discussed,!? I should 
like to do so here. Taking legere as durch Vorlesen bekannt 
machen, Reitzenstein interprets cum mea nemo, etc., thus: 
wahrend niemand—weder ich noch ein anderer—meine 
Schriften vortrdgt, weil ich ein Recitiren vor der Menge 
fiirchte. This is urged in support of the theory that Fannius 
had sent copies of his poems to all schools for purposes of 
dictation. 

It would be unfair to cast doubt on this explanation 
merely because it was never proposed before. Yet there are 
some points which may prevent us from granting our full 
assent. Firstly, Reitzenstein is keen to make legat virtually 
synonymous with recitare. It is perhaps a matter of taste 
whether this causes a certain awkwardness in the Latin. 
But there can be little disagreement about the second 
point, i.e., the effort to include Horace in the nemo. 
Reitzenstein himself must have sensed the awkwardness 
of this, otherwise he would not have inserted his parenthesis. 
Yet if Horace is mot included in the nemo, one would 
expect the emphasis to be placed as follows: ‘no one 
gives readings of my work, because J myself am afraid to 
recite in public.’ But there is no such emphasis in the 
Latin. It is hard to deny, also, that on Reitzenstein’s 
theory the causal relationship between nemo legat and 
recitare timentis becomes rather obscure.  Reitzenstein 
meets this difficulty by pointing out that once Horace 
had recited his poems, critics and other members of the 
audience would have been anxious to recite them on their 
own account, and might have done so with or without 
Horace’s permission.'® The only fault in this answer is 
that it leaves too much to be supplied mentally. After 
all, these lines were originally intended to be heard, not 
read. 

17 Except by Wagenvoort ; see below. 

18 Reitzenstein points out that listeners with nimble pens could take 
down what was being said, and use it later at their own discretion. Doubt- 
less he was thinking mainly of Quint. 1, Proem. 7. But there Quintilian 


takes some trouble to explain how the compositions came to be published 
without his sanction. Here this would all have to be understood. 
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Last of all, the passages which Reitzenstein cites in 
support of his view are less conclusive than he imagines: 






an tua demens 
vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis (Serm. 1, 10, 74-5) 
































is immediately preceded by contentus paucts lectoribus, where 
lector has its most usual sense, carrying on the idea of 
digna legi from 72. Similarly Epist. 1, 19, 39ff. (see above) 
are preceded by 
tuvat immemorata ferentem 
ingenuis oculisque legit manibusque teneri. 
scire velis mea cur ingratus opuscula lector 


laudet ametque domi, etc. | 
i 
| 
f 


In these passages both methods of apprehending poetry 
are mentioned—the visual and the aural, and indeed 
Horace rarely talks of one without the other. In Serm. 1, 
4 nulla taberna habeat is supplemented by nec recito, and 
in Epist. 1, 20 Horace’s book will not only be sold in the 
shop of the Sosii, it will also be read aloud. So it would 
seem quite reasonable to look for the same two comple- 
mentary ideas in legat and recitare. 

The rejection of Reitzenstein’s view of legat, however, 
does not compel us to reject his idea about the schools. i 
If Fannius did send his poems to the schools for recitation, } 
he must have expected to gain more readers by doing | 
so. On the other hand he may equally well have sent his | 
present to some of the larger private libraries, or even, | 
for all we know, to the poets’ club. There is just no| 
evidence to go on.!® 

The other modern theory is that of Wagenvoort.2° He f 
finds Reitzenstein’s explanation longius arcessita, but his | 





19 Fannius might even have sent his presentation to the public library ( 
founded by Asinius Po!lio after his triumph in 39-38 B.c. (Plin. H. N. 7, 
30). This would perhaps be more likely if, as Dalzell has suggested, formal | 
recitations also took place in that building. We would not be obliged to | 
believe that Fannius’ present was accepted. His action would be signi-| 
ficant only as showing the lengths to which he was prepared to go toy 
advertise himself and his work. E 


20 Wagenvoort, loc. cit. i 
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own will hardly give satisfaction. Taking mea as a sub- 
stantive and scripta as a predicate, he expands the passage 
as follows : contra mea (carmina) non edita sunt neque ergo 
quisquam ea scripta legit nec magis recitata audire potuit, 
quontiam recitare ea timeo. The main fault in this inter- 
pretation is that it destroys the causal connection between 
legat and timentis. In addition, the equilibrium which 
already exists between /Jegat and recitare is upset by the 
weight of scripta, for legat by itself is enough to indicate 
written works. 

Assuming, then, that Jegat carries its most normal 
meaning, how should we interpret the sentence? Occasion- 
ally it has been understood to mean ‘no one bothers to 
read my writings.’*!_ This could only mean that Horace’s 
poems were available, but had failed to attract notice 
because of their author’s refusal to ‘ boost ’ them by public 
recitations. This theory is in direct contradiction to our 
conclusions on 71. It also demands that the Fannius 
passage should be taken in the way we have just rejected, 
i.e., ‘ Fannius is so popular that he has received a pre- 
sentation, whereas no one bothers to read what I have 
written.’ 

It seems, therefore, that we ought to be content with 
the simplest interpretation of Horace’s words, namely 
(Fannius takes great pains to get his poems read), ‘ whereas 
my writings are read by no one, since I am afraid to recite 
them in public.’ No doubt the implication is ‘no one 
has the opportunity to read my writings,’ but this should 
not be made explicit in translation. In the above transla- 
21 E.g., Zielinski T. Horace et la Société Romaine du temps d’ Auguste, 


p- 193 Ses satires n’eurent longtemps aucun succés : triste circonstance 
pour un écrivain débutant, dont il se plaint dans cette méme satire. En 


sy comparant avec une célébrité du temps, un certain Fannius ... il 
poursuit : ‘Moi, personne ne lit mes écrits, que je n’ose pas débiter en 
public ...’ 


Cf. Heinze: cum mea nemo scripta legat scheint zunachst einen 
Misserfolg zu bedeuten. This note is rather puzzling, for immediately 
before this Heinze has upheld the view taken here of the Fannius incident, 
and has drawn our attention to the antithetic cum: er (der Vorgang) 
muss, wie sich aus dem folgenden Gegensatz ergibt, Bezug haben auf die 
von Fannius gewiinschte und erreichte Verbreitung seiner Schriften. 
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tion I have turned the verb into the passive to keep the 
emphatic words in their Latin order, but obviously this 
is not essential. 

From an examination of both passages, therefore, one 
concludes that none of Horace’s poetry had as yet been 
published. In that case how did those criticisms arise 
which are dealt with in this very satire? And what of the 
protests which are answered in Serm. 1, 10? To explain 
these points we must turn, not to the general public, but 
to that small section of educated society which took an 
active interest in literary questions. Now it is a matter 
of common knowledge that before their books were compiled 
and published poets usually circulated individual pieces 
among their friends. Doubtless several private copies were 
made of Horace’s early compositions, and it would seem 
quite natural to suppose that one or two of these copies 
found their way outside Horace’s circle, and fell into less 
sympathetic hands. It would be interesting to inquire 
what groups of people were hostile to Horace, and to 
suggest reasons for his unpopularity. But such questions 
lie outside the scope of this article. 


NIALL RUDD. 
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AESCHYLUS: AGAMEMNON, 305-9. 


méurovor 5° dvdaiovres dbOovw péver 
proyos péyav rwywva, Kai Sapwvixod 

a , ot «@ , , 
mopOmod Katorrov, mpav tmrepBurrAew mpdow 


pr€youcar’ 


THE passage is usually so printed, with xaromroy (Canter) 
preferred by editors to the difficult xarowrpov (mss.). 
Recent writers have contended that the manuscripts’ 


reading should be kept, and give different interpretations 
of the words. 


(a) Professor J. A. K. Thomson proposes the following 
translation:—‘ Kindling a great beard of flame .... they 
send the message that the peak (i.e., Aegiplanctus, 303) 
cast it (i.e., the flame) even over the mirror of the Saronic 


gulf, blazing on and on’.! Objections to this version are 
noticed by 


(b) Professor W. B. Stanford, who inserts a colon after 
mwywva, then reading tp@y tmepBardun .... ‘And the 
foreland sends it flaming far across the mirror of the 
Saronic Gulf’ (zpwyv, as with Thomson, stands for 
Aegiplanctus). He believes, however, that the crux may 
lie in zp“v, comparing two places of the Persae.? 


(c) Professor A. !'. Beattie has examined the whole 
speech, and offers this translation of the passage . 
‘and they kindled and sent on with unstinted force a 
great beard of flame, so that it soared even beyond the 
cape that mirrors the strait of Saron, blazing onwards... .’ * 


1 Classical Quarterly, x1 (1946), pp. 56-9. 
2 132,879. Hermathena, Ixviii (1946), pp. 46-8. 


3 Classical Review, Ixviii (June, 1954), pp. 77-81. 
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He regards the cliff-face as reflecting the ‘ eddies and ripples 
of the water’. As an alternative explanation in a post- 
script he suggests that the mirror-shaped Methana is 
intended. Certainly this would admirably suit his view of 
yopywm¢ (1. 302) and aiyirAay«roy (1. 303), which he takes 
as adjectives, not proper names. But even if we assume 
(perhaps too rashly) that his audience was familiar with 
these places, it still seems surprising that the poet, who so 
carefully names all the other stages, should here speak 
vaguely of the ‘ gleaming-eyed lagoon ’, the ‘ goat-trodden 
mountain’ and the ‘ promontory mirror-shaped ’. Indeed, 
as Thomson says, we expect the promontory to be named. 
His own view (and Stanford’s) is that the name has been 
already given—they refer the word to Aegiplanctus (see 
above). But the old explanation seems much better, that 
mpwy is, in fact, a proper name.‘ A further minor objection 
to Beattie’s view is the somewhat unconvincing use of «ai, 
which, he asserts, ‘emphasises the whole phrase ZapwviKov 

. UmepBadrrAuv’. What need is there, though, for 
emphasis? The flame can be achieving no great feat in 
reaching ‘even’ beyond this promontory, whatever its 
exact identity.® 

The phrase apwvexod tropAn0d Katotrpev = Lapwriki¢ 
mop8ud¢ is unobjectionable in itself. Aristotle tells us that 
Evorrpov was used of any reflecting surface such as water 
(karomrpov is a mere synonym). But what does the 
‘ mirror ’ here reflect ? It may be simply a general descrip- 
tion of a strait which is often seen to gleam in the sun’s 
rays—a mere ‘ stock-epithet ’, not much in keeping here; 
or it may as we should expect, refer to the beacon-light 
reflected in the water. Unfortunately, this tempting sense 


4 Stanley and Pauw ad loc. Noted in Hermathena, vol. cit. p. 48, 
n, 2. Cf. English titles like ‘The Peak ’. 

5 This objection applies also to Thomson’s version. 
can hardly be extracted from the passage, without re- 

6 See Meteorologica, 345b.25 : ére Sé vixtwp év Vdate Kai Tots Torov- 
Tos évorrpors TO pev yada éudaiverar Dewportor .. . 
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quiring alteration of the text or putting a strain upon 
Greek grammar.’ 


The uses of the ‘ mirror’ metaphor in Greek seem to 
fall roughly into two divisions : 


(a) those in which the literal or near-literal idea of 
reflection prevails. The well-known dpidiag xatorrpov 
(Agamemnon, 839), however we explain it, will serve as 
an example of this type.® 


(b) those in which the mirror is regarded as revealing 
the true nature of a thing. In Aeschylus fr. 393 we have 
wine as the ‘ mirror of the mind’. Time has a glass which 
shows up evil men (Euripides, Hippolyt., 429); song is a 
mirror (eorrpov) revealing the nature of fine deeds (Pindar, 
Nemeans, VII, 14ff.). It is difficult, as we have seen, to 
| | admit the first type here, and the second is clearly out of 


CT 


’ place. 
: These metaphorical expressions rest on the function of 
: a mirror in reflecting. A strange but beautiful description 
in the Hecuba seems to point to a different conception : 
éyw 5€ mAdkapov davadérots 
¢ pitpaow éppvOurlouav 
t xXpucéwy évortpwv Aevo- 
: | govo’ atéppovas eis avyds, 
e | erideuvios ws méevoum’ és evvav. (923 ff.) 
~~ F 
s The mirror’s ‘ boundless gleamings’ are, no doubt, caused 
° by the presence of some light in the chamber. But that 
it is not the dominant idea. This mirror, to the speaker, 
3€ is a polished, golden surface which itself emits and radiates 
' light. And Xenophon, to describe the arms of Cyrus, can 
8, | 
: 7 By the change to mpav trepBaAAe (Stanford) or a strange trans- 
f lation of Wéu“Trouvct (Thomson). 
e 8 The most recent discussion is by Stanford: ‘ The Looking-Glass of 


Society ’ in Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 838-40. Classical Review, \xviii (1954), 
pp. 82-85. Cf. the uses of the verbs xarorrpilw, évorrpilw, écorrpitw. 
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say that ‘they gleamed forth brightly like a mirror ’.® 
Can this help in interpreting our passage ? 

A very slight change in the usual punctuation will make 
the suggested meaning clearer : 


méumovot 5 avdaiovres apOdvw peéver 
proyos u€yav moywva kal Sapwvixod 
mopOn0d Katomtpov, Ipav’ trepBddAav mpdow 


préyouoav’ 


Translate : ‘ They kindle and send ... a great beard of 
fire and a mirror of the Saronic Gulf, to pass over Pron, 
beaming onward’. The light shed by the beacon on the 
waters is compared to the gleam from a shining, polished 
glass—Aeschylus, like Euripides, may have had a golden 
glass in mind (cf. xpvoogpeyyéc ... oéAac, 288) : the flame 
is a great, glowing mirror by whose sheen the whole gulf 
receives illumination.?° 

The combination of images is a bold one, but not, for 
Aeschylus, unwarrantably so. The swift substitution of one 
figure for another is much in the Aeschylean manner, and 
his thoughts may have been directed towards «atomrpov 
by the secondary meaning of ¢Aé—€—a flash or a gleam from 
a bright surface. The kindred ¢Aéyw is similarly used (see 
LSJ s.v.). @Aéyovsay thus becomes appropriate both to 
proyog péyav mwywva and Katomrpoy,"! 


9 Cyr. vii. 1.2. rowodrov povov drépepe ra Kvpov oda, ore Ta pev 
GAXa éxéxpito Te xpvooeded xpwmatt, ta 5¢ Kvpov drAa domep 
Katomtpov éSéAapmev. 

10 Commentators on Xenophon (loc. cit.) are silent: but his phrase 
(Gomep xatortpov éfé€Aapurev) seems to indicate quotation from a tragic 
poet. Euripides, after Aeschylus ? The Aeschylean image of a ‘ great 
beard of fire’ was borrowed and adapted in the Phrixus (rwywva mupds, 
Nauck, fr. 833). 


11 One is reluctant to stress what may be merely verbal quibbles : but 
ef. avyds of the mirror (Eur. loc. cit.), abyiv rupds of the beacon (Agamem. 
9), of the signal-fires (Iliad, loc. cit. 211). Xenophon’s éxAdu7w is used 
by Aeschylus of lightning flame (Prom., 1083). 
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Very interesting in this connection is the passage, 
Iliad XVIII 20368. 
dudi 8 ’AOjvy 
Gpos iPOinowsr Bad’ aiyida Ovecavoeccav 
dui dé of Kepadrz védos eorede Sia Oedwv 


xpvacov, éx 8 aired dale prdya taudavowcar. 


Here, once again, there appears a golden light, which, in 
the following simile, is compared to the glow of signal- 
fires (wvpool, 211). And the line proposed by Aristarchus 
(207) helps to pin-point the Aeschylean image : 


as 8 Gre wip éwi movrov dpirperés aibép’ Txynrar 
fg pimp p’ ixy 
(‘As a beam o’er the face of the waters ...’.) 


Such is the explanation that is tentatively offered in 
this note. A small point, not affecting the main issue, may 
perhaps be referred to in conclusion. pAéyoveay, on this 
interpretation, is very well suited to its context : but the 
gender is often held against it, and the proposal made to 
read pAéyousa 0’. The construction xara obveow after 
gAoyé¢ is not hard, but the reading should be kept on 
other grounds. The participle or finite verb in this position 
is a favourite Aeschylean usage, which perhaps has not 
sufficiently been noticed. A few examples (out of many) 
will serve to illustrate the point. 


(1) Finite verb. 


(a) Supplices, 935: 
Td veixos 5° odK év dpytpov AaB7 

éAucev. 

(b) Agamem. 36: 
ra 8’ GAXa arya" Bots éwi yAdoon péyas 
BéBnxev: 

(c) id. 282: 
dpuxtos 5& dpuxrov Seip’ am’ dyydpov mvpos 
émeurrev® 

F 
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(2) Participle. 
(a) Prom. 263: 
éAagdpov Soris mypatwv ew woda 
éxec mapaiveiv vouereiv Te TOUS KaKas 


mpacoovTas’ 


(b) Choeph. 505: 
maides yap avdpi KAyndovos owryptor 


Oavovre’ 


(c) id. 16 (an exact parallel to our passage) : 
kal yap "HAéxtpav doxd 
oreixey adeApHy THv éunv wévOer Avypw 


, 12 
mpeTOVTaV. 


A word of three syllables (finite verb or participle, very 
rarely another part of speech) ’—a strong pause following 
(either colon or full stop, occasionally, however, a mere 
comma) 44—the verb or participle rounding off the sense 
of the previous line(s)\—the frequent occurrence of this 
feature seems to show that it is, in fact, a conscious point 
of style. If that be so, it is imprudent to remove $Aéyoucay 
from our text. Would Aeschylus be likely (of all poets) 
to show preference for strict grammar over style ? 


R. G. USSHER. 


12 See further : Supp. 496, 735, 907, 1009, Pers. 192, 210, 409, 413, 
802, Prom. 86, 260, 642, Agamem. 1646, Choeph. 12, 203, 1052, 458. (This 
list, in any case incomplete, omits verbs and participles merely followed 
by commas). 

13 e.g., Sept. 508, Supp. 932. 
14.¢.9., Hum. 771, Prom. 203. 
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A sTuDY of the scope which Mr. Bailey has set himself 
requires space, if it is to be adequately reviewed, and I 
am therefore grateful to the editor of Hermathena for the 
opportunity of casting my survey in the form of a review 
article. I am impressed with this work, and have attempted 
to be constructive in what I desire to say, hoping to render 
assistance to students of Propertius, as some form of re- 
payment for the labour of love which has given so much 
to others and to myself. 

Bailey’s work is known from his articles in the Classical 
Querterly and elsewhere, and most (though not all) of 
his conjectures have already appeared in E. A. Barber’s 
Oxford Text (1953). The nearest ancestor of a study of 
this type is Enk’s Commentarius Criticus (1911), but the 
present work is both wider and deeper. It has been written 
‘as a contribution to the improvement and understanding 
of Propertius’ text ’, while an extremely useful Appendix 
of illustrative parallels is intended for use ‘when the 
next full commentary comes to be written’. I am sorry 
that space forbids me to add to that Appendix a number 
of supplements which I could otherwise have given. 

Propertiana is written by a specialist for specialists, 
and the author assumes that his readers are familiar with 
the critical background. To acquire such a familiarity 
is, as I have found, the task of years, and requires the 
use of many libraries. Much of what has been written is 
useless, much is valuable; at least 8,000 conjectures are 
known, and no one man can discover them all. Of these 
10 per cent., at the most generous estimate, are a real con- 
tribution to the text of this outstandingly difficult writer. 
So let none be surprised if, even in a work so erudite as 


1 Propertiana: by D. R. Shackleton Bailey (Cambridge Classical 
Studies): Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 326. Cloth, 35s. net. 
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this, a note has occasionally been missed, or an emendation 
wrongly attributed. I have attempted to fill any gaps 
which I happened to notice, and there are not many. 

I say a few words in justification of a study set in this 
form. There are those who may maintain that a set of 
notes on passages chosen arbitrarily, that is, in accordance 
with the taste and interest of the writer, and to some extent 
guided by his peripheral reading, is not the best way to 
compose a commentary. But there are difficulties in the 
way of anyone who would produce a new edition, the chief 
of which is that publishers seem unwilling to undertake 
the responsibility. Again, a complete commentary would 
reproduce much from former editions, at points where 
no difficulty arises, so that there would arise much dupli- 
cation with the commentaries of, for instance, Butler and 
Barber. The learned journals cannot devote much space 
to a series of papers, so that one is tempted to spread 
publication over several different journals, and even 
several different countries. The situation is clearly unsatis- 
factory, and thus I believe that Bailey has taken the right 
course in publishing all his researches, for better or for 
worse, in a single volume, where his views are synoptic 
and readily accessible. Nor must we forget to offer our 
thanks to the Cambridge Philological Society, who have 
sponsored this work and made its publication possible. 

There is then no need to complain of a return to the 
days of the spicilegium or of the aduersaria. The situation 
in Propertian studies requires it; nor would I have said 
so much, had not Enk’s Commentarius been assailed by 
some on just these grounds, when it made its first appear- 
ance. It has, nevertheless, been reprinted recently, and 
still must stand on the Propertian scholar’s shelf. So too, 
Propertiana is and will remain a necessary instrument, 
and for a considerable time to come, so far as I can foresee 


(as no complete edition of Propertius seems to be projected — 


anywhere in the world), Butler-Barber + Bailey + Barber’s 
O.C.T. will remain our chief authorities. 
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Richmond remarked that the next edition of Propertius 
will have to be a kind of variorum edition, in which the 
best notes of the best scholars would be collected. But 
this is only half the story. The critical background will 
have to be tidied up, loose ends sorted out, dead wood cut 
away. The jungle and undergrowth of countless mono- 
graphs, Gymnasien-Programmen, and the like, require 
clearing, and we need a complete directory of conjectural 
emendations. Here Bailey has made a bold start. He 
dismisses a conjecture here, there he conclusively shows 
that a view is untenable, elsewhere chooses the right 
parallels, previously ignored, which interpret a passage 
properly for the first time. An instance of the first is 
his note on 2. 25. 20, of the second that on 2. 8. 23, and 
of the third the masterly comment on 3.1.1. Unless it 
is understood that this is his aim, a few of his notes will 
appear unduly light, but the appearance is deceptive. A 
case in point is 2. 16. 33, where the choice between musa 
and mensa has tortured commentators past belief. 

I have thought it right to append notes of my own on 
passages where my studies lead me to believe that I have 
something to say. I comment, then, on the following:— 
1.1.3 ff.: I am glad to see that Bailey scotches the theory 
of the ‘ annus discidii’ here; as for the meaning of 1. 5, I would 
rather interpret: a man who has become accustomed to full 
indulgence of his passions is not likely to have much patience 
with (odisse) women who offer less; but Cynthia has not yet 
been won: thus the thought must be referred to Propertius’ 
imagination—he forms a picture of the pleasures he would 
enjoy, if Cynthia were his; thus he has no interest in women 
who, he believes, could offer only pleasures which to one in his 
state of mind cannot be other than inferior. He is in the state 
of mind described by Ovid, Met. i. 496 ‘ uritur, et sterilem 
sperando nutrit amorem’. 


1.1.19: for fallacia of a magic act, where the magic act is 
yet genuine, cf. Apul. Met. 2.30: utque fallaciae reliqua 
conuenissent, ceram in modum prosectarum formatam aurium 
ei applicant; other instructive uses are: Ov. Am. 2. 189 fallacia 
retia [Atalantes] (they catch their prey before it realises that 
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it is caught); Pliny NH. 2.49.1 fallacia (fulgura) quae per 
speciem alicuius boni nocent, Amm. 19.12.13 fallaciarum et 
nocendi species. 


1.1.23 f.: For the construction here, I would prefer to quote 
the following, which approach, but do not entirely clinch, the 
expression which Propertius uses: Catull. 31.5, Sen. T'ro. 25 f.: 
haut credit sibi | potuisse uinci, Cic. Att. 13.48.2 quaedam 
enim uix mihi credo legisse and best, Cic. de Or. 2. 276 ancillae 
tuae credidi, te domi non esse. 


1.1.33: I agree that the hexameter is an expansion of ‘ Venus 
in me crudelitatem exercet ’, and would add that, if nostra = 
‘favourable to me’, the whole expression reduces to ‘ Venus, 
[quondam] mihi propitia, [nunc] inimicitias in me exercet ’. 


1.2.7: Here add Virg. Geo. 2.420 contra non ulla est oleis 
cultura ‘ olives need no cultivation ’, which clinches tuae here, 
and also Aug. Confess. 1.1: sapientiae tuae non est numerus. 


1.3.31: For diversas ... fenestras cf. Sil. 14.399: diuersa 
relaxans | bracchia, of an archer letting his arrow fly. 


1.5.7: Here reference has been missed to Housman in CQ x 
(1916), pp. 134-35, where the ‘ conditional’ use of collatus is 
investigated, this very passage being quoted there. 


1.8.19: It is not true to say that an ablative like felice is 
not attested by metre in or after Augustan times, as Ovid 
writes sollerte (H. P. 4. 14. 35). 


1.9.15 ff.: I hope to argue out this passage at length else- 
where; suffice it to say that the discussion here is inadequate, 
and that the following passages should also be considered: 
Ov. Her. 17 (18) 181 f., [Lucian] Am. 53 (456), A. P. 5. 236, 
Nic. Eug. 6. 627 f., Lucr. 4. 1097 ff. Ov. RA. 533 ff., Petron. 
821, Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 68 ff., Polyb. 4. 45. 6 (Philo 1. 5. 2), and a 
number of minor variations. Further, Bailey seems to have 
misinterpreted Ach. Tat. 5. 21.4 here, in which a disappointed 
girl addresses her cold lover. 


1.9.18: I am not clear to what meaning of fauilla Coripp. 
Ioh. 8.73 is intended to be a parallel; in any case, no note 
on this passage is complete without reference to Rudd in 
Hermath., 1952, pp. 30-33, which requires rebuttal if the status 
quo is to be restored. 


1.10.19: One wonders whether forent is not merely a generic 
subjunctive, as in Sil. 7.44, Lucan 1. 387, 4.113, Stat. Th. 
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1. 285 ff., 7.112, Plaut. Mil. 1038, Hor. Sat. 2.8.11, 2. 8. 75, 
Val. Fl. 7.352; quaecumque being a relative, not an inter- 
rogative pronoun; though the analysis of these passages is 
not easy; the subjunctive may be that of virtual oratio obliqua 
in any of them, or a blend of several constructions. But 
Sil. 6. 72 seems to show an indirect question : ‘ac fessus parui, 
quaecumque ibi fata darentur, limina pulsabat tecti ’. 


1.14.5: Two other difficult uses of wertice are Hor. Od. 
4.11.11 f. sordidum flammae trepidant rotantes Vertice fumum 
and Stat. Theb. 7.118 tenebrosam uertice nubem (uertice P, 
a uert. cett.). Kastner interpreted ‘ obducere montis uerticem 
satis siluis’, but this will hardly do ; a transitive equivalent 
of insurgit seems necessary; euincat would suit the meaning, 
but is palaeographically improbable : cf. Sen. Phaedr. 458 f. 
Perhaps better protendat, as in Sen. Phoen. 12 ‘ qua praerupta 
protendit iuga Meus Cithaeron’. 


1.15.29 ff: This note is incomplete without reference to 
Otto, BPhW. 1884, No. 10, pp. 321-323 : ‘ Eher werden viele 
Stréme ins weite Meer verfliessen, und natiirlich vertrocknen 
und schwinden, als die Sorge um dich in meiner Brust 
schwindet ’. Such is the only meaning which these words can 
bear, unless emended. Jlabentur then = defluent (cf. Hor. 
Epp. 1.2. 42 ff.). 


1.16.11: For the thought cf. Apul. Met. 3. 26 ‘ sed ab incepto 
temerario melior me sententia reuocauit’ ; it appears to me 
that here wiwere must depend on parcere : ‘ she is not recalled 
to spare her good name, or to spare living more basely than 
...’; this may require turpius, which Postgate has already 
said would be more natural. 


1.16.37: Why has Bailey not discussed Alton’s Sota? It 
has never had much attention paid to it, and solves more 
difficulties than any other suggested correction. 


1.17.3: This note is inconclusive; we are still in the dark 
about the meaning of the line. I would prefer a lacuna between 
3 and 4; but it may be that there is a recondite astrological 
allusion here. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Cassiopeia quotes from 
Teucer Babylonius Kaocimeca (SnA0i) piAoveixous, yuvaixas kadAw- 
milouévas, émi téAe Se OAcBouévas, and Manilius 5. 505 ff. 
has some remarks on the star Cassiope, which may or may not 
be relevant here. 
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1.18.17: I admit that my catalogue of the applications of 
mutatio coloris in CQ 1949, p. 122, was incomplete : here are 
additions : of distress in illness, Celsus 2.7.3; of prophetic 
frenzy, Stat. Ach. 1.514 ff.; of rage, Stat. Theb. 11. 336 ; of 
all imaginable emotions, Sen. Thy. 903 ; but Apul. Met. 10. 10 
confirms my words ‘emotional confusion, particularly of a 
person indicted in a court of law ...’. 


1. 20. 48 : For sonitus cf. Sil. 2. 554 f. ‘ assimulat faciem mutabile 
monstrum Tiburnae gressumque simul sonitumque loquentis ’ 
and Gell. 6.20.5 ‘uno quippe in loco tales tamque hiantes 
sonitus in assiduis uocibus facit [Homerus]’ ; though I admit 
that these parallels are not particularly convincing. But if 
sonitum = ‘a confused sound, as heard at a distance’, then 
Enk’s citation of Plaut. Most. 933 is in point, for which ef. 
also Lucr. 4. 560-62. 


1.21.3: I find it hard to believe that turgentia lumina 
here = ‘staring, or protruding, eyes’; the words to me much 
more naturally mean ‘why do you torment your tear-swollen 
eyes with lamentation for me ?’ 


I find that I have omitted a note on 1.3.15. For harsh 
zeugma cf. also Sen. Ag. 987 ‘fratrem reddat aut animam 
statim’, 7J’ro. 1120 f., ‘aliud ad facinus redit Tumulumque 
Achillis ’, and Apul. Met. 2. 1, ‘ somno simul emersus et lectulo ’. 


2.1.57: Bailey’s conjecture auxilium is outstandingly good, 
and appears to me certain. 


2.9.7: I see no reason to suppose that there is any oratio 
obliqua in this line : Housman remarked (CR. xlviii, p. 137) : 


‘[here is] a reading where there is .... no oratio obliqua’; I 
render : ‘and although, being yet fated to see Ulysses, she 
expected him not’. Plautus Asin. 634 (daturus dixit) was 


cited by Postgate (Proc. Cam. Phil. Soc., 1888) before Lease, 
as was Stat. Theb. 1.347. 


2.9.11: This passage has been needlessly vexed by quotation 
of the wrong parallels. Instead, the following are required : 
Cic. ad Fam. 5.16.2: ‘homines nos ut esse meminerimus ea 
lege natos; ut omnibus telis fortunae proposita sit uita nostra ’; 
Verr. 2.5.34: ‘noctu stupri causa lectica in urbem introferri 
solitus est ad mulierem nuptam uni, propositam omnibus ’; 
pro Mil. 21.56: ‘quam ob rem uitam suam quam maximis 
praemiis propositam et paene addictam sciebat numquam in 
periculum sine praesidio et sine custodia proiiciebat’ ; and 
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possibly Verr. 2. 3.41.98: ‘sic est hic ordo quasi propositus 
atque editus in altum ut ab omnibus uentis inuidiae circumflari 
posse uideatur’. For fluuiis I would suggest refluis, and, if 
there were any good parallel, would construe in Simoenta 
with lawit: ‘She the slave, washed her bloodstained master 
into the Simois (= washed the blood from her master’s body 
into the §S.), for he was exposed to the flowing shallows, to 
sport with him as they willed’. The sense ‘expose to the 
arbitrament of’ is found also at Cic. ReP. 4.12, 5.8. For the 
meaning ‘ expose to the public gaze ’, Bailey might have quoted 
also Tac. Ann. 3. 5. 13 ‘ propositum (sic Muretus) toro effigiem ’, 
Hist. 1. 18. 10 ‘fuere qui imagines Neronis proponerent ’, and 
Pliny NH. 35.6 ‘tabulam picturae proposuit proelii in latere 
curiae’. But Simoente is probably necessary : cf. Val. FI. 
5. 75-76 ‘his Bacchus in undis Abluit eoo rorantes sanguine 
thyrsos ’. 


2.9.45: Add to the passages adduced Apul. Met. 9.21: 
‘certus solearum indicio uestigium adulteri posse se perfacile 
indipisci’, Aristaenetus 2.22.: ‘TlavreAGs ovyyéovoa ro epeopa 
tov Sevtépov adparos Ste katynydpe: pyvipata ovlvyias. 


2.10. 21 ff.: For the metaphor in conscendere carmen cf. also 
Ciris 205 : ‘ ascendat Ciris honores’ (wide Phillimore, CR. 1911, 
pp. 135-6), and carm. epigr. 55. 6: ‘ crescente et aeuo gloriam 
conscenderet ’’. For carmen laudis cf. Ov. E.P. 4.8.45: 
‘carmina ... laudum’, Drac. Rom. 7.137: ‘ carmen amoris’ 
( = ‘epithalamium ’). 


2.16.27: The discussion is not complete without mention 
of Richmond’s ‘ excultis ... limbis’ (JPh. 1910, p. 80), in 
support of which may be quoted Alciphron 1.38.4: ofo6a 
tov Mydecov éxeivoy .. . web” ons Gepareias kai mapuckedys éooBe... 
kal Guws HKOVTA avTOV Ov mpogieTo, GAA’ bd TodmoY HyaTa xAavioK.ov 
70 Atrov TodTO Kai Syuotikdv, kal... Tas garpumiKas éxeivas Kat 
toAuxpvsous Swpéas Siwheiro, and Ov. A. A. 3.681 ff. agitat uestigia 
is difficult, but, I think, means no more than incedit (Eur. Bacch. 
169 kdAov dye, Apul. Met. 9. 3 ‘ peruigiles excubias agitauerunt ’ 
and Sen. Ag. 449 ‘ piscis agitat gyros’. Render: ‘A dago parades 
up and down, with flashy cloak, and all of a sudden he is crowned 
king, and wins the kingdom that is rightly mine’. Certainly 
any such idea as Thornell’s is meaningless, and ‘ stamps his 
feet’? can have little to do with the situation pictured here. 


2.16.33: In support of mensa add Apul. Met. 5.6, Ov. EH. P. 
1.10.7 f., Ar. Lys. 867 ff. 
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2.16.41: Add to the illustrations Nux 145. If the couplet 
is to stand here, I suppose it implies : ‘Cynthiae uitium et 
dedecus Cynthiae hoc est, illa qua uicit, exercet arma manu’. 


2.18.24: I believe the meaning Bailey assigns to ludere here 
to be correct, unless with Paley we take it to govern caput. 
Add to the parallels Sil. 7.423 ‘ Proteus ... per uarias lusit 
formas’. 


20. 20.7: We are no nearer a solution to this vexed passage; 
I note in passing that Phillimore’s lacrima sollicito will not do, 
as the elegists do not know this scansion. I had thought idly 
of ‘ superbe Sollicitans lacrimas ’, but one would expect traces 
of such a reading to exist in the manuscript tradition. 


2.20.15: This is an excellent note, and determines a nice 
point. 


2.20.27: Is an excellent defence of Suringar’s nunc curae, 
but might not naturae ... twae simply mean ‘ what you are’ ? 


2.22.14: Add Pliny epp. 94.43 ‘nee ulli licet dubitare aut 
interrogare quare’; Sen. TJ'ro. 144 ‘felix Priamus’ dicite 
cunctae ’, Apul. Met. 3.29 ‘‘O’ quidem tantum disertum ac 
ualidum clamaui’, and Plaut. Cist. 73 ‘ spissum istuc amanti 
est uerbum ‘ueniet’ nisi uenit’. 


2.22.22: I doubt if labore is here any more difficult than the 
ablatives in Tac. Germ. 14.4 ‘ pigrum quin immo et iners 
uidetur sudore anquirere quod possis sanguine parare’. 


2.22.39: I doubt very much Bailey’s interpretation of 
ministro here. I should rather read mihi for meo: ‘if she be 
angry with me as minister of her pleasures...’ Cf. Cic. Verr. 
2.3.8. 21: ‘ ministri ac satellites cupiditatum ’, Fin. 2. 12. 37, 
Lael. 10.35. Mihi has been suggested by van Herwerden, but 
differently : ‘aut si forte irata mihi sit, facta ministro 
Ut sciat ...’, where ministro is a verb. 


2. 23. 23 : I believe this note to be fully correct, and the passage 
to be thoroughly vindicated. But it is in effect the view of 
Thornell, Munusc. Prop. 1932, p. 357: ‘ quia amans nemo 
liberum “habet arbitrium, nemo, qui amare uolet, uere erit 
liber siue ingenuus’. There is a pun on the natural and legal 
senses of liber. He quotes aptly Cic. Parad. 5. 2: ‘ an ille mihi 
liber, cui mulier imperat, qui nihil imperanti negare audet? 
poscit, dandum est; uocat, ueniendum; eicit, abeundum; 
minatur, extimescendum ’. 
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2. 24. 5 : spirares is a neat conjecture. 


2. 24.36: The punctuation .. . haec tua sunt? has been printed 
by Rothstein. At 49, te ecferre has already been suggested 
by Havet (Notes Crit. 1916, p. 66). 


2.25.17: Is there really no difficulty here? Love flying in 
the human heart (2. 12.6 f.) is more easily understood than 
Love crushed under the doormat. 


2.25.25: I should prefer to render quam ... ante here as 
‘rather than previously ’, just as in 2.18.10 I take quam... 
prius as = ‘rather than first.’ 


2. 25. 35: Palmer (Hermath., 1874, p. 155) has already rendered 
saecla as ‘fashions’. 


2. 25.39: May not reuocatis here bear the meaning ‘bring to 
bear upon ’, as in Sen. Ben. 5. 25. 6 ‘ memoriam ad referendam 
gratiam reuocare’? Render: ‘ Who refer your duties (sensu 
amatorio) to many loves’. In the pentameter I prefer Heinsius’ 


neglected discruciat to other corrections. 


2. 29.38: The only investigator, to my knowledge, who has 
taken spiritus as ‘ odour’ is Slothouwer ; and there is this to 
be said for it, that it gives sense to toto corpore. 


2.211.3: I suggest that the line should be punctuated : tanta 
erat, in speciem Poenis digesta columnis : ‘ spaced with columns 
to make a show’. 


2.32.42: This is a masterly note, a model for all writers of 
commentaries. 


2.34.31: I doubt if Bailey’s suggestion for mending this line 
is anything more than a rewriting. Tremenheere had already 
suggested ‘tu satius memor es musis imitere’. 


3.1.1: This note settles the meaning of the vexed sacra 
once and for all. 


3.1.25: I doubt if nam quis need = quisnam ; nam may be 
used, as often, to introduce an example of the foregoing (Cic. 
Brut. 21. 81, Quint. J. O. 10. 1. 23, 8. 6. 37, al.), with an ellipse: 
‘for [if the above were not so], who... ?’. Ovid has somewhat 
to the same effect H. P. 4. 8. 53 : ‘ quis Thebas septemque duces 
sine carmine nosset ?’ 


3.4.17: The conjecture frena for tela convinces me, and so 
also does his suggestion poena et for poenae at 3. 6. 20. 
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3.6.30: Bailey is right to impugn cincta, but I doubt his 
suggestion clepta, which in turn ought to have been corrupted 
to dempta, which, if read in our MSS., would have raised no 
doubts as to its antecedents. One might propose dempta here, 
as being close to the ductus litterarum. 


3.7.32: It is good to see that a commentator has at last 
realised that almost every word in this line is a puzzle, though 
I would add that miseras may mean ‘ covetous ’, as also possibly 
at 3.5.6. It is unfortunate that a very slight change will 
produce ‘ Fortunae misera sanximus arte uias’, ‘ With our 
covetous technical skill we have dedicated our journeyings to 
the Goddess of Chance’. 


3.7.72: Here commentators have missed quoting Catullus 
4.25 f.: ‘nune recondita / senet quiete [phaselus]’. Bearing 
in mind the technical sense of iners here, condar may mean 
“may I be laid up’, which continues the metaphor of the 
hexameter. 


3.8.29n. From Plessis, Etudes, p. 28, it seems that cod. 
Paris. Bibl. Nat. 8236 was once cod. Reg. 6151, and may well 
have been one of Broekhuizen’s. 


3.9.11: Lechner (Bayreuth-Program 1907), has denied that 
est quibus here = éorw ols, and that the construction is 
‘palma est eis, quibus palma Eleae quadrigae concurrit, est 
gloria eis, quibus gloria nata est in celeres pedes’. 


3.11.40: For the ablative here, one might compare Sil. 8. 287: 
“ signataque mente cicatrix ’, and perhaps 6. 151 : ‘ horror mente 
redit ’’. I suspect, however, that nota hides notha, in which 
case adusta requires correction, but I have nothing to offer. 


3. 11.57-70: Bailey is felicitous in his rearrangement here. 


3.11.62: For misso equo, quote also missis habenis from 
3.1.13. 


3. 13.32: If the word existed, I should suggest miricoloris 
here, which differs only by one stroke from the reading of N. 
We almost have it at Columella 7.2.4: ‘ex uicino Africae 
miri coldris siluestres ac feri ...’ 


3. 13. 39: Correction here needs to be drastic. I believe that 
a couplet has dropped out after 42, the beginning of which 
(if it ran, e.g.: ‘ corniger ipse deus, summo de culmine montis / 
hospitibus priscis uerba benigna facit’), was confused with the 
initial words of 39. I would suggest : ‘ condideratque pecus 
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uacuam pastoris in aulam /dux aries: saturas ipse reduxit 
oues ’, ‘the ram himself led back his flock to the shepherdless 
steading : he himself brought back the sheep after pasture ’, 
the missing couplet being necessary to identify the speaker of 
43-44. It may be that the last three words of 42 represent 
the end of my assumed missing couplet, as I have suggested ; 
I suspect that the gods and goddesses brought firewood (ligna) 
of some kind to the hearths of men, but cannot easily correct. 
For example’s sake only, perhaps ‘praebebant ustis ligna .... 
focis’. I had once thought of ‘ praebebant rutilis ligna abiegna 
focis’, but it is too bold, and the scansion of abiegna as a 
quadrisyllable doubtful. 


3. 13.50: Add Cic. Phil. 5.4.11: ‘ restituebantur exules quasi 
lege sine lege ’. 


3.14.26: Add Apul. Met. 8.2: ‘repulsae contumelia’. 


3.17.3: The possibility remains that this couplet has a 
meaning similar to 5, that Bacchus can both inspire love 
and cure it ; I once thought that it might mean, that Venus 
drunk is more easily seduced than Venus sober ; but insanae 
is against this. I had thought of incautae. 


3.18.14: Bailey’s suggestion here pinpoints the difficulty, 
and, in spite of its boldness, I approve ‘ et per mirantes omina 
festa manus’. This poem is exceedingly corrupt, and audacity 
justified. 


3. 24.6 f.: Bailey with justice remarks on the abrupt con- 
tradiction between the true red-and-white colour contrast 
and the non-contrasting sense of the words. I can only offer 
the suggestion that P. meant, ‘ your rosy complexion turned 
out to be white underneath, and artificial white at that’. 


4.1.117: So late is a real correction found! (delige). 


4.2.1: Signa paterna is indeed impossible ; I find signa fatente 
deo good in sense and plausible, but I prefer Alton’s unpublished 
pignera terna, i.e., the three etyma which follow. 


4.3.11: For haec cf. also Sen. Thy. 1024 : ‘ hoc foedus? haec 
est gratia? haec fratris fides? For the hexameter, I once 
thought of pactae in gaudia noctes, comparing Stat. Theb. 
5.72: ‘nullae redeunt in gaudia noctes’. 


4.3.15: Add Sen. Thy. 774: ‘[Fumus] non rectus exit’. 
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4.3.38: I find dispositura a useful suggestion, but I cannot 
believe that docti dei means ‘the craftsman god’. I had 
wondered whether the line was not so hopelessly corrupt that 
we might hazard ‘ qualis et haec chartis sit positura loci ’ 


4. 3. 64 : Indeed lina must go. 


4.4.1-16: Again Bailey is successful and happy in his trans- 
position of this passage. 


4.4.944: It seems not to have been noticed that sortis here 
means ‘turn of duty’, as in Sil. 9.91 f.: ‘Solimus uestigia 
uallo / Ausonio uigil extulerat, dum sorte uicissim / alternat 
portae excubias’, 7.155 ‘excubias sortitus iniquas’, 7. 568 
‘quis tunc cecidit custodia sorti’; An iniusta sors is then 
excubiae iniquae, a turn of duty not on the roster, and the line 
requires no correction. 


4.5.11: I cannot believe the pentameter, as I cannot find 
evidence that stantia means either ‘things stationary’ or 
‘solids’. stantia uina is ‘frozen wine’ at Ovid E. P. 4.7. 8. 
The witch in Apuleius (Met. 1.8.) is able montes diluere. 


4.5.17: The scansion of striges is with first syllable long in 
Plaut. Pseud. 821, where they are said to eat out the intestines, 
as in Petron. 63. Pliny (NH. 11. 232) thinks of them as some 
type of vampire. As -e short before str- seems to occur nowhere 
else in elegy, I would eject -que, and read strigas, or scan 
striges as a spondee. In other respects, I think Bailey is right 
here. 


4.5.61: I would here take wictura from wincere, and follow 
Alton’s pencilled note in his edition of B. -B.: that the 
words = ‘ uidi ego rosaria, uictura <rosaria> odorati Paesti ’, 
thus obtaining Schippers’ interpretation without any change. 
Perhaps it is in point here that Apuleius (Met. 3.29) calls 
fresh roses ‘rosae uirgines’. Cf. also Stat. Theb. 7. 223 ff. 


4. 5. 63-67: The repunctuation and transposition here is 
excellent. In 64 I suspect that Palmer’s swam really means 
ossium, ‘the skin that should have covered them properly ’. 

But I find it hard to believe that cutes could have come from 
cutem, and think that it conceals putes, the line having run 
something like : ‘ per tenuem ossa cutem dinumerata putes ’. 


4.6.26: For further support of icta, cf. Sil. 7. 143 ff. 


4.8.46: The interpretation of talos secundos here illuminates 
the passage. 
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4.8.58: I much prefer Palmer’s correction to the manuscript 
reading here, though I would, with Alton (unpublished note) 
read aquae, comparing Stat. Theb. 4. 805 f.: ‘longusque uirum 
super ora cucurrit / clamor ‘ aquae’ ’; but, if aguas be retained, 
cf. Stat. Theb. 7.495: ‘matrem, matrem’ iterat. For the 
omission of the verb, cf. Stat. Theb. 8.135: ‘arma, arma’ 
insani (sc. fremunt, clamant) ; 11. 305, 559, and for the general 
picture, Apul. Met. 4. 10. 


4.8.88: For toto toro, see also Ov. H. P. 3.3.8. 


4.9.24: The simplest support for the manuscript reading is 
Ov. A. A. 3. 689: ‘silua nemus non alta facit’. 


I pass on to corrections required in the apparatus 
criticus. Bailey generally observes a high standard of 
accuracy in attributions, but complete accuracy is almost 
unattainable in this author, as so many conjectures have 
been offered not twice or three times, but even four and 
five times, over a period of time as great as five hundred 
years. I list these: 1.8.14, auferat tam Otto ; 1. 20. 48, 
comitem Ruigers : I cannot find this correction in Rutgers’ 
work ; 2.9.7, uenturum Paley in JPh. 1888, p. 187; 
uisurum Housman is a printer’s error ; he intended uisuram; 
2.1.6, mox (tutum) Rossberg; 2.2.7, uel Postgate ; 
2.4.13, subitum Jtali; 2.8.8. sic in Palmer; 2.9. 17, 
miris Rossberg ; 2.14. 29, nunc a te Ayrmann, Ast ; nunc 
in te ... ueniat sua (ad) litora nauis Dorville ; nunc ad 
te, mea lux ; ueniet mea litore nauis Seruata, an mediis 
sidet onusta uadis? Markland; 2.14.29, soluat an in 
Housman; 2. 15. 25-26 cum 29-30 mutauit Housman; 
2. 20. 35, fas Ayrmann ; 2. 21. 17, quod restat Palmer ; 
2.25.17, nullus (amator) Ayrmann, nulli Palmer; 3. 13. 35, 
tutos Sterke ; 3. 16. 19 sacro Sterke ; 3.18.21, sed manet 
Palmer, lex manet haec Keil; 4. 1.13, sedula Heimretch ; 
4.4.7, frontem tam Palmer; 4.4.15, hunc ed. Gryph. 
1573 in mg.; 4.7.27, furuum Passerat. 

Misprints are few, and two only are serious : the omission 
of the symbol @ from the Sigla (a compendium apparently 
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invented by Baehrens, and frequently indistinguishable 
from the term ‘Itali’), and the curious accident on 
p- 134, which has led Wassenbergh to be renamed Wesen- 
berg. Bonazzi’s name is misspelled on pp. 28 and 32, 
and Robathan’s on p. 102. 

The format and printing are excellent, and the price, 
for printing of such a specialist nature, not excessive. 


W. R. SMYTH. 
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HOMER, ODYSSEY XII, 212 AGAIN. 


IT is sometimes useful to express one’s uneasiness about 
a traditional interpretation, even if it involves hazarding 
a novel view which may seem too bold. For thereby 
attention is drawn to a difficulty which has been ignored 
or brushed aside too lightly, and a better solution may be 
evoked. In Hermathena LXXXIII (1954) I queried the 
common way of taking Od. xii, 211-2, 


> ‘ \ oo” ae a - , 
GAAG Kai évOev éuy dpety Bovdy re vow Te 


> ‘ , a“ , a4 
éxpvyouev, cai mov ravie pynoerGat diw. 


The. usual view of the last five words may be typified by 
Cowper’s translation ‘ and we shall recollect these dangers 
also, in due time, with joy’. I attacked this on the two 
grounds: (i) that «ai was made to do double service, 
(ii) that ‘ with joy’ was an unjustifiable addition, and I 
suggested a translation ‘I think that somehow we will 
keep these things (viz., either my preceding arguments 
or my aperh, BovdAy and véo¢g) in our minds’. This pro- 
posal has brought me some very interesting comments. 

My first correspondent, Professor Jonathan Tate, made 
the excellent suggestion that it was the «ai in the preceding 
line which was ‘ the villain of the piece’. He asked if this 
kai may not, instead of emphasising &@ev, be paratactic 
with the following xa‘, with the former clause hypotactic 
in sense, and translates ‘ just as we escaped ... so I think 
we shall live to remember ...’. ‘ Live to remember’ is 
also ingenious; it is preferable to importing ‘joy’, but I 
am not sure whether it presses uvjoeota unduly. Anyhow, 
this seems the best way of preserving the common view, 
with a modification. 

Mr. W. B. Sedgwick and Mr. Colin Hardie almost 
simultaneously sent me a very different solution in identical 

G 
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terms. Accepting my suggestion that rave refers to 
gun aperH BovdAy te vow re, but avoiding the change (or 
enlargement) of the subject of pvioeabac —which is a flaw 
both in the current and my own rendering—they translate 
‘I rather think that I shall remember these qualities ’. 
They both cite, as a parallel, the stock phrase pvijaaaGe 
St Govpidog adxiig (a sentiment which I find is very 
common in Homer in other guises too, e.g., Od. iv, 415 ; 
xxii, 73; Il. vi, 265 ; xi, 313 ; xiii, 269 ; 835-6; xv, 322). 
Sedgwick adds that this view also gives a truer rendering 
of mov, which is usually translated, in the traditional 
interpretation, as if it were more. 

May I express here my indebtedness to my corre- 
spondents, whose suggestions must not be allowed to perish? 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 
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[ 83 ] 
KOTTABISTAE 


As beautiful Kitty one morning was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk to the fair of Coleraine, 
When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher down tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 
‘Ah what shall I do now; t’was looking at you now, 
I’m sure such a pitcher I’ll ne’er see again ;’ 
T’was the pride of my dairy; O Barney McCleary, 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of Coleraine. 
I sat down beside her and gently did chide her 
That such a misfortune should give her such pain ; 
A kiss then I gave her, and ere I did leave her, 
She vowed for such pleasure she’d break it again. 
T’was haymaking season ; I can’t tell the reason ; 
Misfortunes will never come singly, it’s plain. 
But very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The divil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 


( Traditional.) 


Mane novo Catharina forum secura petebat 
urnam rure gerens venali lacte repletam. 
Me simul aspexit pede lapsa puella trementi ; 
excidit urna manu, defluxit lacteus humor. 
Inde fremit : ‘quid ago? nempe ad te lumina verti ; 
sic perit urna, decus domui, lautissima rerum, 
qualem vix nobis iterum reperire licebit. 
Huc fatalis ades, pestis, Bernarde, puellis.’ 
Adsideo miserae, leni dum voce requiro 
cur tantum intulerit maerorem tantula plaga ; 
oscula tum figo: post hinc mihi grata moranti 
ex animo affiirmat se pro dulcedine tanta 
urnam iterum manibus pretiosam frangere velle. 
At mala coniunctim veniunt mortalibus aegris! 
Ecce brevi nova damna patent; sed causa doloris 
me latuit. Iam tempus erat frumenta metendi, 
verum ubi post casum Catharinae vesper adibat, 
non fuit urna usquam paganis integra nostris. 


W. H. FP. 
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The unified system concept of nature. By S. T. Bornemtisza. 
Vantage Press Inc., New York. 1955. Pp. 137. $3.00. 


Dr. BorneEmIsza is a distinguished physicist and biologist, and 
his book is an interesting attempt to base a philosophy of nature 
on the teachings of modern science. While the philosopher may 
disagree with the trend of the argument and the apparent 
attempt to discover a physical basis for knowledge and morality, 
he will find much valuable material in this work and he will be 
grateful for the excellent glossary of scientific terms which is 
provided. In Part I, casting his net wide, our author discerns 
everywhere two kinds of changes, recurrent or cyclical, as we may 
see in respiration and sleeping and waking, and _ structural 
changes shown in birth, growth, ageing, death. These two kinds 
of changes involve one another, and the result is that we may 
find everywhere individual self-maintaining systems, which 
simultaneously reflect internal and external relations (p. 43). 
We should say that all things are organisms and animate in 
varying degrees, including atoms and molecules (pp. 97, 98), 
although we should distinguish between organisms which are 
animate because of their fitness for a purpose of their own and 
machines whose purpose lies outside them (p. 50). In Part II 
Dr. Bornemisza expounds his doctrine of the organic image. 
We are told that the four dimensional space-time environment 
radiates its energy upon the three-dimensional organism, and 
the energy is reflected back into the environment. By generalis- 
ing from the functioning of the eye he concludes (p. 71) that 
organic matter has a universal receptive faculty for reproducing 
the environment, and that a certain kind of memory system 
exists in the chromosomes and genes and that this explains the 
repeated creation of the same type. 

Although the passive receiving of external influences is the 
basic condition for the existence of an organic image, we read 
that it is also endowed with an autonomous or self-maintaining 
independence, which shows itself in vital processes and which 
may also use appropriate technical devices or tools, and that 
such activity may even unleash a world war (p. 102). 

Clearly a great deal must be packed into organic images, 
and they may remind one of Locke’s tabula rasa which, though 
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essentially and professedly receptive, actually contains many 
powers of different kinds so that it is apparently able to develop 
human knowledge and conduct. 

Our author tells us (pp. 81 f) that mental phenomena consist 
of sensations of colour, etc., imagination, impulse, instinct, 
pain, happiness, thought, pride, enthusiasm, etc.; natural 
phenomena (light, colour, sound, stones, clouds, a man, a motion, 
atoms, energy, etc.) are the contents or objects of our cognition. 
The living organism reproduces the space-time environment 
including the past, and memory, which is the psychological 
counterpart of the organic image, reproduces past and present 
experiences simultaneously (p. 91). The mental aspect of the 
organic image may be identified with the I, whose opposite is 
the original of the image or environment. Our author admits 
(p. 92) that ‘it is extraordinary that the reproduction of the 
image should once more be reproduced, and that man is able 
to perceive the origin of his knowledge and the relations between 
separate cognitions by introspection’. 

Dr. Bornemisza says (pp. 100 f.) that, when organic images 
combine, they may form a complex organic image with new 
properties, as when two atoms of hydrogen combine with one 
atom of oxygen to form water. He goes on to compare a more 
complex organisation of organic images to a library; each book 
contains a reproduced system of the past and present environ- 
ment; they are all arranged according to a plan which is contained 
in the librarian’s office, which is in communication with the 
outside world. If we consider this analogy between a library 
and an organisation of organic images, we may, perhaps, grant 
that some books may be regarded as a record of the environment, 
but it is hard to believe that the librarian and his staff are also 
complex combinations of organic images which combine the 
organic images which are the books, which are read by other 
organic images, and which have been written by others. 

It seems paradoxical to explain or describe a library on a 
purely physical basis; in all arrangement and combination which 
is not haphazard we look for the activity of reason or mind; it 
is mind which receives, arranges and circulates books according to 
an ordered plan or system, and is able to read them intelligently 
and understand their meaning, and can express its ideas in what 
is not merely a reproduced record of events but a criticism of 
life. Aristotle (Met I. 3) praised Anaxagoras, as compared with 
his predecessors, for regarding Reason as the author of the 
order of the world, and it does seem that a philosophy of nature 
cannot be content with purely physical principles; if we grant 
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with Dr. Bornemisza that nature is a unified system and that 
the organisation of individuals is like that of a library (p 101), 
and that everything is animate in varying degrees (pp. 97, 98), 
we may conclude with idealists that Reason is the universal 
principle present at different levels in the world both outside 
us and within us. Rational cognition and action in man are 
then not merely a reproduction of the environment, but an 
ideal construction resting on concepts, which are valid for all 
thinking beings. 
F. La T. GopFrey. 


Articulate Energy. An Inquiry into the Syntax of English Poetry. 
By Donatp Davir. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London. 
1955. 15s. 


Tuts book has already been widely reviewed and praised. In 
the present review I hope to show that it should interest others 
besides students of English literature. 

In his first six chapters Dr. Davie discusses and exemplifies 
three twentieth-century attitudes to the poetic uses of syntax : 
first T. E. Hulme’s view which amounts, Dr. Davie holds, to 
believing that there is no place for syntax in poetic language. 
(This may surprise classical critics; for wherever words are 
combined in intelligible groups, there the classical grammarian 
sees some kind of syntax, good, bad, or indifferent, effective, 
ineffective, or neutral.) His discussion shows that Hulme’s 
view—even when modified by his concession that there is 
‘no harm in syntactical forms, so long as their function is 
perverted, so long as they are emptied of the significance they 
have in scientific explanation ’—is unsatisfactory. 

The next chapter considers Susanne Langer’s view that 
‘the central act, of poetry as of music, is the creation of syntax, 
of meaningful arrangement’. (We can see here, again, that 
‘syntax ’ is being used in rather an inflated sense, as if it were 
not a means but an end in itself.) Dr. Davie examines this 
musical criterion and illustrates it admirably from the poetry 
of Thomas Sackville. He admits its partial validity, but finds 
it insufficient’: 


The trouble is that music can be heard, and so when we 
speak of the music of verse, we think at once of those elements 
in poetry, phonetic and rhythmical, that likewise appeal to 
the ear. But when we speak of music in relation to poetic 
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syntax, we mean something that can be appreciated in 
silent reading without the reader having to imagine how the 
poem would sound if it were uttered aloud. 


This points to a subtle and significant distinction, but is it a 
reasonable use of the term ‘ music’ ? 

Chapter four describes some of Fenollosa’s brilliant and 
influential aphorisms on poetic style. (They were based mainly 
on a study of the Chinese ideograms, and prove how valuable 
literary cross-fertilization can be.) Fenollosa, unlike Hulme, 
accepted the necessity of syntax in poetry, but demanded a 
primitive agent-action-object arrangement as an _ essential. 
Dr. Davie tests Fenollosa’s theory on some sixteenth-, seven- 
teenth-, and eighteenth-century poems, and finds it valuable 
but incomplete. 

In chapter seven Dr. Davie offers his own main contribution 
to the understanding of poetic syntax. He distinguishes five 
kinds : subjective ; dramatic ; objective ; syntax-like-music ; 
and syntax-like-mathematics. ‘Subjective syntax’ pleases 
the reader by the fidelity with which it follows the ‘form of 
thought’ in the poet’s mind. ‘ Dramatic syntax’ pleases by 
the fidelity with which it follows the ‘form of thought’ in 
one of the poet’s imagined characters. (Classical readers will 
remember Gildersleeve’s use of the term ‘feminine syntax’ to 
explain some of Penelope’s unusual phrases in the Odyssey.) 
Poetic syntax is ‘ objective’ when it pleases us by faithfully 
expressing ‘a form of action, a movement not through any 
mind, but in the world at large’. ‘ Syntax-like-music’ is, 
Dr. Davie observes, harder to reduce to a simple definition. 
Approximately it occurs when the function of the poet’s syntax 
is to please by faithfully following a ‘ form of thought ’ through 
the poet’s mind without defining that thought. Finally, ‘syntax- 
like-mathematics’ comes when the poet’s syntax pleases in 
and for itself. F. T. Prince’s superb poem, ‘ Epistle to a Patron ’ 
is quoted to illustrate this category and does so perfectly. 

In his remaining chapters Dr. Davie applies his criteria of 
poetic syntax to various aspects of modern English literature, 
with some noteworthy remarks on Berkeley and Yeats, among 
others. Here, as elsewhere in the book, the quotations from poets 
and critics are remarkably apt and suggestive. Indeed, the 
book would deserve attention as an anthology of modern 
poetry and criticism alone. But, as many reviewers have 
already said, it is very much more than a skilfully constructed 
catena of aphorisms and illustrations. Dr. Davie has begun 
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to re-explore territory that should interest all classical and 
modern critics of literature, and, together with them, both 
the philosopher and the semasiologist. It is not, of course, 
entirely new ground. But Dr. Davie enters it with new 
standards of measurement and a mind unprejudiced by 
traditional methods. He never uses terms like anacolouthon, 
aposiopesis, antithesis, brachylogy, hyperbaton, or hysteron 
proteron, which are the normal and familiar instruments of 
classical criticism. Instead, having himself a poet’s knowledge 
of what poetry is intended to do, he searches out subtler aspects 
of poetic syntax ; and on the whole he is more interested in 
aims than in methods. 

This abandonment of all the complicated machinery of 
classical stylistic analysis has great advantages; and they 
are clearly to be seen in Dr. Davie’s work. Disadvantages 
must also be reckoned with. At least terms like hendiadys and 
litotes always have a precise and concise meaning, when pro- 
perly used. But some of the critics quoted by Dr. Davie seem 
on the one hand to misuse, or abuse, the classical terminology 
to suit their own notions, and on the other hand to rejoice 
in what seem to me hopelessly vague phrases. For misused 
classical terms I have noted in the present book ‘ morphology ’ 
(Mrs. Langer, p. 17), ‘ cosmic ’ (Kenneth Burke, p. 87 : he also 
coins the unnecessary and barbarous ‘ vatic ’), ‘ mimesis ’ (Hugh 
Kenner, p. 100), ‘ geometrical’ (Northrop Frye, p. 133), and 
‘copula’ (H. M. McLuhan, p. 150). Despite strong competition 
from these and other writers, first prize for pretentious piffle 
(consisting of one of Ezra Pound’s special tin wreaths) must, 
I think, go to the Peacockesque Mr. Northrop Frye for the 
following choice malapropism :—‘ Literature must be approached 
centrifugally, from the outside, if we are to get any factual 
significance out of it’. 

Dr. Davie certainly does not favour or employ this kind of 
baboo language. On the contrary he generally uses a terse, 
concrete diction that admits no miasma of misunderstood 
latinisms or graecisms. But at times his cardinal term ‘ syntax ’ 
seems to be expanded or distorted beyond legitimate bounds. 
Thus : ‘ Such syntax is rhythm, but soundless ’ (p. 31); ‘ syntax 

. is a silertt eloquence, not in any hyperbolical sense, but 
quite literally ’ (p. 34) ; ‘ rhetoric is traditionally the province 
of pseudo-syntax ’ (p. 51) ; ‘ this use of syntax as rhyme’ (p. 
91) ; ‘ Wordsworth’s syntax as somehow conjuror’s patter’ 
(p. 112); ‘a movement of syntax can render, immediately 
present, the curve of destiny through a life on the path of energy 
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through a mind ’ (p. 157) ; ‘ syntax may have gone from a poem 
even when all the syntactical forms in the poem are perfect 
and correct’ (p. 10). Here, and elsewhere, ‘ syntax’ seems to 
become a portmanteau word. At times, too, I found—perhaps 
mainly through unfamiliarity with this kind of critical writing 
—Dr. Davie’s precise meaning for words like ‘ authentic’, 
‘pure’, ‘ articulation’, hard to grasp. 

The general effect of this book is invigorating and refreshing; 
and, as I have tried to emphasize, it re-explores territory that 
interests many others, besides students of English literature. 
Later on, perhaps, Dr. Davie will return to this field of study 
and give us a revised map, with sharper definition and more 
continuous outlines. But meanwhile his reconnaissance is a 
courageous and successful achievement. It has already, as a 
recent discussion on the Third Programme has shown, begun 
to attract a following. 

W. B. STanrorp. 


L’Idéalisme en Angleterre de Coleridge a Bradley, J. PUCELLE; 
Neuchatel, 1955. 295 pp. 


PROFESSOR PUCELLE represented the University of Poitiers at 
our Berkeley Bicentenary in 1953, and his annotated translation 
of the Alciphron was reviewed in Hermathena in May of that 
year. 

His survey of British idealim, now under review, is an 
attractive book, written with point, clarity, and balance, and 
with a full and detailed knowledge of the period. Elder thinkers 
can still recall the empire of Bradley and Bosanquet, and its 
decline and fall at the turn of the century ; and to watch the 
building of that empire in the previous two or three generations 
is a fascinating study, especially with a shrewd and sympathetic 
Frenchman for a guide. The book is published in the series 
Etre et Penser. 

Pucelle does not encumber himself with a rigid definition 
of idealism; he deals with its ontological aspect, rather than 
with its epistemology. Idealism, to him, means the variations 
and the tensions of the triple theme, the free self, the union of 
subject and object, and the organic whole, and he traces the 
theme, or themes, through a century of British thought. He 
includes in his survey thinkers who were not professional 
philosophers, notably Coleridge and Carlyle, ‘ ces deux artisans 
obstinés de la renaissance de l’idéalisme en Angleterre.’ He 
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has an instructive chapter on Ferrier, whom he regards as 
perhaps the most, powerful British philosopher between Berkeley 
and Bradley. The influence of Kant and Hegel is adequately 
treated. To T. H. Green he assigns a dominating position in 
the movement; for Green kept the proportion of the idealistic 
faith, and his speculations were sobered and controlled by his 
ever-present sense of the moral personality and its potentialities. 
Live out what you have it in you to become; in that maxim 
Green, being dead, still speaks; and when he first said it— 
well, it had a powerful and lasting and enriching effect on 
many lives. We look forward to the publication of Puceile’s 
work on Green, which is shortly to appear. 

Nearly one-third of the book under review is devoted to 
Bradley and Bosanquet, a fitting tribute to their influence and 
their intellectual eminence; but I fancy the author had them 
in mind when he wrote, ‘Un monisme trop poussé est peut- 
étre le suicide de |’idéalisme.’ 

Bibliographical facts and personalia are included in the 
survey, and many minor thinkers come in for passing notice. 
Pucelle’s ‘ Angleterre ’ does not exclude Scotland; but apparently 
it does exclude Ireland; for in his chapter on the Hegelians, he 
has not mentioned our Professor H. 8. Macran, who did a very 
great deal for the study of Hegel, both by his translations and 
by his influence on Stace and Godfrey. 


A. A. LUCE. 


The Greek Dialects: grammar, selected inscriptions, glossary. By 
CarL Daruine Buck. Cambridge University Press (for 
the University of Chicago Press), 1955. xiii + 375 pp. 90/-. 


THE late Professor Buck’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek 
Dialects has been, since its publication in 1928, the best book 
of its kind in English. In this edition many improvements 
both in presentation and material have been made, so that, 
as claimed ‘in the preface, it is virtually a new book; hence the 
change in title. The book, however, retains the familiar virtues 
of the previous editions. With its well selected and admirably 
presented new material it will be welcomed by all Hellenists, 
student and scholar alike. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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Conceptual Thinking. By S. K6rneER. Published for the Univer- 
sity of Bristol at the Cambridge University Press, 1955. 
vii + 301 pp. 30s. 


By conceptual thinking, Professor Kérner means, roughly, a 
rule-governed use of signs. In the book under review he 
concerns himself firstly with the rules which he considers to 
be universally or almost universally accepted by human beings, 
and, secondly, with the rules outside this category which he 
finds closely linked with philosophical problems. His concern 
is both to state these rules and to examine contexts in which 
they can be accepted or satisfied. The field of his inquiry is 
thus very broad: it touches at one extreme on problems generally 
regarded as belonging to logic, and at the other on problems 
generally treated as part of ethics and aesthetics. I shall not 
try to summarise the whole of this widely ranging inquiry, but 
shall instead concentrate on one topic: the account of the 
rules held to be universally or almost universally acceptable. 

All or nearly all conceptual thinkers, Kérner believes, 
accept what he calls ‘ ostensive rules’. As an example of such 
a rule, he instances someone saying—-with appropriate gestures 
—that this and this and this and everything like it is to be 
called ‘green’. A _ predicate sign whose rules include a 
synonymity rule he calls a concept, and he begins his account 
of universally accepted rules by examining the logical relations 
that hold between ostensive concepts. These, he argues, may 
stand to each other in any one of five relations: the exact 
relations of inclusion, exclusion, and overlap, together with the 
inexact relations of inclusion-or-overlap, and exclusion-or- 
overlap—the two latter not being alternations of exact relations. 

From propositions about the relations between ostensive 
concepts we proceed to propositions about the relations between 
propositions. In Kérner’s terminology we pass from the 
primitive logic of first order to the primitive logic of second 
order—the *‘ primitive’, indicating that none but ostensive 
rules are being taken account of. Here there are only three 
relations to consider: those of entailment, incompatibility, and 
indifference. Now while there is no portion of the primitive 
logic of first order to which every conceptual thinker is com- 
mitted, the complete primitive logic of second order is accepted 
by every thinker who accepts ostensive concepts. Two thinkers 
may, of course, be committed to different non-primitive logics 
of second order, but as Kérner sees it both these logics will 
include the same universally acceptable primitive logic of second 
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order. In other words, Kérner is claiming to be able to discern 
a hard core of universally acceptable propositional logic. He 
does not present this hard core as a system, but it is obvious 
that if it were so presented it would form a partial system 
of the classical two-valued calculus. What would have to be 
omitted are all logical propositions containing inessential 
components. Unfortunately, the criterion given for deter- 
mining whether a component of a logical proposition is in- 
essential seems to be defective. A component of such a proposi- 
tion is said (p. 63) to be essential, if (a) the proposition is 
appropriate—that is, its statement does not violate the rule 
for the use of the concept which we apply in stating the 
proposition—and (6) the replacement of the component by its 
negation. wherever it occurs in the proposition, yields an 
inappropriate proposition. If we stick to the foot of the letter 
we will remark that the replacement of ‘p’ by ‘not-p’ in 
“‘(‘(' p’ entails ‘q’)’ and ‘(‘q’ entails ‘r’)’)’ entails ‘(‘ p’ 
entails ‘r’)’)’ yields an appropriate proposition, and hence 
conclude that ‘p’ is not essential here. Clearly this is not 
what Korner intends, since he explicitly admits this proposition, 
but it is not easy to see how to emend the criterion so as to 
let this in and keep out ‘(‘(‘(‘ p’ entails ‘q’)’ and ‘(‘ q’ entails 
‘r’)’) entails ‘(‘ p’ entails ‘ q ’)’)’ which he explicitly excludes. 
In many cases, of course, Kérner’s discussion provides sufficient 
evidence to enable one to determine whether he would or would 
not regard a given proposition as containing an inessential 
component, but this is not by any means always the case— 
how, for instance, does he regard ‘(‘(‘(‘ p’ entails ‘ q’)’ entails 
‘p’) entails ‘p’)’? Since the claim to have discerned a hard 
core of universally acceptable propositional logic is important, 
it is a pity that we are not given a fully effective procedure for 
recognising that core. 

K6rner’s account of the rules accepted by all conceptual 
thinkers forms only a portion of his inquiry. This portion is 
not necessarily the one which every reader will find the most 
interesting or the most important. It does, however, fairly 
illustrate the author’s systematic approach to philosophical 
problems. Kérner belongs indeed more with the builders of 
philosophical systems than with the breakers of them. I found 
his book most rewarding. 


D. MEREDITH. 
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Homer and His Forerunners. By Str Maurice Bowra. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh. 1955. 41 pp. 5/-. 


In this study, which formed the Andrew Lang Lecture at St. 
Andrews University last year, the author considers some 
Homeric and pre-Homeric problems in the light of the recent 
decipherment of the Mycenaean tablets. He notes the curious’ 
fact that there is no evidence for writing in Greece between 
about 1200 and 750 B.c. He suggests that Homer was an Ionian 
living in the latter part of the eighth century. He thinks it 
unlikely that the Linear-B script was ever used for recording 
narrative poetry, since it seems to have been written exclusively 
by trained scribes for making inventories (so far as the present 
evidence goes); and, besides, it is unsuitable for expressing the 
niceties of pronunciation on which poetry depends for its 
phonetic effects. The Homeric poems, he believes, were probably 
written down in the eighth century, either by the poet himself 
or at the poet’s dictation. ‘ Homer, then, stands at a point 
where an ancient poetical tradition has just been touched by 
the new art of writing, and to this he may owe some of his 
subtlety and aptness.’ 

This, it should be emphasized, is guesswork. But the 
arguments are reasonably presented and the examples of 
Homeric usage illuminatingly chosen. Yet the veteran reader 
of Homeric speculations must smile grimly to see how (as so 
often in this genre) ‘it is hard not to think’ on p. 13 leads 
to a firm inferential ‘then’ on p. 14. 

The second part discusses the historical and ethnological 
background of Homer. Here, too, the reasoning—inevitably 
when the evidence is so uncertain—rests at times on some rather 
shaky assumptions. Should one, logically, deduce from the fact 
that ‘ colonists [i.e. some colonists] have a tendency to look 
back to the land of their origin and to dwell on events which 
took place in it before their ancestors left’ that a poem which 
‘looks back’ and ‘ dwells on’ these things is necessarily by a 
colonist (Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur for example or Sophocles’s 
praise of Colonus)? And is it an established fact that ‘ Homer 
speaks of the Greek mainland as if it were his home’? So far 
as I remember he never speaks directly about himself or his 
own affairs at all except in invocations to the Muse—and 
there all he says is ‘me’ or ‘us’. 

But these are only a few negative points, warnings against 
assumptions where there are no sure indications. If a scholar 
is to say anything at all about these still dark ages—apart from 
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cataloguing the few accepted facts—he must speculate. In 
the rest of his lecture Sir Maurice has much of interest to say 
on pre-history and prehistoric poetry. (It is regrettable that 
there should be so many wrong-fount letters and one impossible 
accent in the Greek quotations.) Some of his suggestions may 
well win a permanent place in this highly controversial field 
of study; all, as one would expect, deserve careful consideration. 


W. B. STANFORD. 
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